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a 
JUSTICE TO AUTHORS. 


We are aware that the subject announced above has for 
years been treated under a caption somewhat different from 
this. “ International Copyright” is now the favorite phrase 
of orators and essayists; but ours is the original designation 
of the topic. It was in behalf of Authors that the learned 
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latter answer to their names every day while the matter is in 
court. The “public good” is not entirely ignored in form, 
but as this has ever been the cry of despots and demagogues, 
it is well now and then to take them at their word, and see 
how many drops of performance we can get out of their sea 
of promises. 

We have intimated that the present system of publication 
secures us cheap books, printed, bound and published by our 
own citizens. How has this result been attained without the 
intervention of either a high tariff or free trade at the custom 


| house? Simply because Europe, until lately, had no cheap 
| readers. Until the rise of the Edinburgh Chamberses the 


and gentle Everett, while minister to England, busied himself | 


over a treaty bearing upon copyrights; and on this plea vir- 
tually rest all the appeals that have been put forth in various 
forms, through a serics of years, on islands and continents, 
and now even in the Atlantic itself, urging literary legislation. 

Our legislators seem to have piled statute upon statute to 
protect and secure to the owner the work of his hands; but 
the nobler product of his brain has to a great extent been 
treated as common property or free spoil—especially when 
we found that three thousand miles of salt water lay between 
him and us. 

The free publication of foreign books in the United States 
presents a plain wrong to authors coupled with a great ad- 
vantage to the public, and the real question is, how can we 
get rid of the wrong of injustice and yet keep the good effects 
that now are associated with it? Can we not have cheap 
books manufactured in America, and yet pay the authors a 
fair price for their labors ? 


authors, the publishers, and the public; exhibiting, clearly 


common people of Great Britain had little of literature 
beyond the hornbook. The style of books there was almost 
fixed by the wealthy, and printing, paper and binding seemed 
content with their standing as shown in Edward Young’s 
caustic couplet now a century old, when 


‘« Booksellers were upholsterers, and sent home 
The gilded leather to fit up your room! ” 


It was, therefore, in America that cheap printing was in- 
vented. 


Ten generations ago, however, John Knox started the edu- 


cation of the Scottish peasant. For a hundred years Germany 


also has been educating her common people; and so has 
Switzerland, and so has Sweden. Thus, the demand having 


| arisen, Europe has learned to make cheap books (as witness 


the fifty cents Shakspeare, and thirty-five cents Byron now in 
our market.) Here appears a new phase of our subject 
peculiar as any that the moving kaleidoscope of business 
has ever shown; let us see what an “ international copyright 
law ” offers us in connexion with it. 

Even the old certificate of copyright (that abhorrence of 
’ preliminary, principal, 
and supplementary) almost invariably declares who is pro- 
prietor of the work whose title it recites. “Be it remem- 


careless compositors with its “ acts’ 


| bered,” it says, that though John Milton may be the author, 
It is apparent there are three parties to this case—the | 


enough to charm the most rigid political economist, the dis- | 


tinctions of Producers, Distributors, and Consumers. The 
latter party, it is true, does not figure largely in the contro- 
versy; but this silence must not make us believe it to be 


absent; and, as both authors and booksellers would have | 


rather dull times without readers, we propose to have these 


John Murray is the owner of the property—especially after 
having paid a few guineas to said Milton. The briefer 
modern certificate sets forth the same iron fact. Now is it 
this privilege that we are cailed upon to extend across the 
ocean, or across the lakes ? 

Questions are sometimes so pertinent that sensitive coun- 
sellors consider them impertinent! But we are not address- 
ing such. 
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We ask the answer of the great impartial mind of our 
whole nation, embracing the learned, refined, shrewd and 
successful advocates of direct and immediate legislation on 
the matter of literary property. What say these? Is there 
no way to serve the simple sons and daughters of genius but 
by giving a few great traders the monopoly of disposing of 
their works ? Is there no danger that the measure now urged, 
however well meant, may so result? Let us see. 

The number of witnesses that might be summoned under 
this call would be likely to crowd the largest court-room ; 
therefore, it will be best to make a careful selection, and we 
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feel inclined to subpeena for this purpose the Atlantic Monthly, | 
speaking for all the rest of mankind in its October number. | 


This will be testimony neither common nor casual, which 
may be said to have the Boston banks behind it, Harvard 
University before it, large business experience on the right 
hand, and at least a trace of—self-esteem on the left. Silence, 
then, for this witness ! 

Of this article, we will premise, that we suspect it was not 
written at as great speed as that with which Lockhart used 
to create MS. for Blackwood. It seems to be a deliberate 
performance, drawing upon both space and time: cautiously 
began, discreetly continued, and daringly finished. Its only 
obvious /apsis penne is in the quotation by Mr. Reade, which 
administers such a telling thrust against “free trade!” This, 
however, may be meant as a specimen of his “delicious 
audacity ” 


so strongly commended on another page. With | so touchingly depicted through more than twenty pages. 


this exception it may stand as a well-digested performance, | 


and we hope [or fear] well paid for! 

Were we highly figuratively disposed, we might say this 
writer addresses us from behind the ample skirts of one of 
the best women of the age—Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe; 
and small blame to him for choosing such an introducer. 
Perhaps Mrs. 8. does not blush as easily now as she might 
have done that day when she ran into the garden and hid her 


But we must not linger even though the author of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin invite us. 

The essayist next introduces Mr. Motley, and counts up 
his years of labor, and cost of living, and weighs against these 
his cash-receipts, and in view of the equation thus shown to 
pertain to such as Motley, Buckle, Bancroft, and Carlyle, ex- 
claims, “upon this point we are ready to make a sweeping 
assertion, and it is this—no well-executed work, involving 
original research, can pay expenses unless the author is pro- 
tected in his rights to the market of the world. This is one 
of the points to which we particularly wish to call attention.” 
Another point seems to be that “ten per cent. of the retail 
price” is quite enough for an author. 

The cash avails of Moiley’s work are set down at $20,000; 
and they would have been $60,000 had he been “ protected ” 
(strange word for ultra free trade lips) in his right to the 
market of the world. 

The whole appeal is, however, confessedly made on account 
of what the Atlantic calls “our best and brightest.” ‘It is 
chiefly our dear Lnmortals and our best Ephemerals who 
need this protection.” And then follows apparently a cata- 
logue of these “elect precious”—Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Bryant, Curtis, B@@cher, Stowe, 
Motley, Bancroft, Prescott. And virtually for the sake of this 
dozen Congress is invoked to pass an “ International Copy- 
right Law.” This is the certain panacea for the great wrong 


We understand an International Copyright Law to be a 


| law between two or more nations in reference to literary 


| property. But such a law may take various shapes, and no 


hint is given us of the provisions and distinctive features of 
this sovereign remedy for the wrongs of genius. There is 


| but a single hint—a glimpse of the intention shown, as it 


little face among the flowers, and thought of Lord Byron, the | 
great poet, whom her father loved—still with all proper | 


deduction for Time’s changes, we cannot see how she could 
suppress at least a slight suffusion under the three pages of 
vermilion panegyric there administered. And if she even 
bore all else, we know that the sneer at her early training 
brought the blood to her cheeks. What was this hideous 
birth and breeding that appals the Atlantic? The woman 
had Lyman Beecher and Roxana Foote “to her” parents. 


English Bible was her school book; she read Isaiah and 


were, through a mere chink in the flowery and varnished 
screen which is here held up to the public—of “ the pattern 
seen in the Mount” by this Moses of the Atlantic. 

We are told that in virtue of the wrongs of our present 


| P . . . . 
| system and in hope of an International Copyright Law, 


“there are already fire publishers in the United States who 
are able and willing to give an author—maintenance while 
he is doing that part of his work which requires exclusive 
devotion to it.” And this new assistance is to be voluntarily 
given to American authors because of some new inducement 


| provided by said international copyright law. Now mark, 
The Psalms of David were sung around her cradle, and the | 


Job—she knew the history of Joseph, and the story of the | 


woman of Samaria. Is it not a wonder of mercies that 
“Ivanhoe and the other Scott’s novels ” came to the rescue, 
and thus snatched her from flat brutality! Such quackish 
twattle as that we are now reviewing would defy gravity if it 
did not also defy truth. One word, and but a word, with 
such. How do the results of this contemned puritan discipline 
compare with those of the present age.as developed by the 
investigations of the Social Science Association ? 


that all which an American publisher is likely to do for an 
American author in America is secured by our present laws— 
the international act is to extend the field of the author to 
other lands, but why should the American publisher on this 
account favor our author? Does it not seem that the Ameri- 


| can publisher—the proprietor, not author of the American 


book, expects to extend his monopoly to Europe under this 
much vaunted law of nations? If there be five such enter- 
prising publishers here who thus think of bridging the ocean, 
will there not be at least an equal number in each of the great 
nations of Europe who will expect and demand alike privil- 
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ege in the United States? We cannot persuade ourselves 
that this inference is far-fetched. On the contrary it is a con- 
sequence apparently contemplated and almost inevitable. 

Now it may be supposed that we have certain reasons, 
sufficient if not good, for leaning towards the interests of 
booksellers, or at least of bookselling; but we have to speak 
as journalists also—watchmen of the world of letters and of 
public welfare generally. We are of the great central city 
too, where the domestic interests have made their home, and 
which has vindicated its right to this distinction in tithes of 
blood and tears and treasure. We are fully sensible of the 
claims of authors, and yield to none in our wish to serve 
them; but in doing justice or favor to these few children of 
the Sun, we must not forget entirely what is due to the un- 
distinguished multitude, being sure that there is a way to 
serve both substantially. 


Searcely a purchaser of books in the United States can | 


have failed to note the diflerence in price exhibited between 
copyrighted books and others ; the latter being sold much the 
lower. We submit that this fact is of some importance to 
the public. And whence comes this marked distinction? 
Evidently from the absence of legal control of said foreign 
works by special publishers. It is stated that a sort of con- 
trol is awarded to the strong houses through the “ Courtesy of 
the Trade 
assure us that the modern successors of those who insisted 


*—a shadowy law whose main use seems to be to 


upon “honor among ”—unauthorized appropriators, adhere 
slightly to the venerable theory! But behind this gossamer 
fence all the while lies the absolute right of any or all to pub- 
lish—which right did not always lie in abeyance. (Witness 
the issue of Mackenzie’s five thousand receipts long ago; 
and later the parallel editions of Macaulay’s England.) In 
fact the general state of our book trade for the present gener- 
ation shows the best specimen of reasonable restriction on 
supply from abroad, and the freest competition at home. But 
under this free competition we know that the foreign author 
has suflered, and we wish to.do him justice henceforth. 
In the absence of other definite suggestions we offer the 
following. 

Let Congress ordain that any author, (whose nation shall 
have or make a similar provision towards ours,) who shall 
send a copy of his works to the proper department in the 
United States, and a small fee in cash, shall henceforth have 
due legal standing here so as to claim a certain percentage 
on his works from all publishers of the same. When the 
original is in language requiring translation, the author to 
furnish such or pay the cost of the translation here. Let all 
be free to trade in such works as now, but let all who do so 
buy a license or purchase stamps for a specified number of 
copies, expressive of the author’s royalty, whatever that may 
be, (the Atlantic says ten per cent. on the retail price.) And 
let such avails in the custody of this Literary Department 
be a fund in trust for said author, unattachable for debt, and 
payable only to the owner or his immediate representative. 
If this is not “ protection to authors,” let us hear of a better. 
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We do not offer this as a finished law; let the best pro- 
fessional talent supply the details. We set forth merely a 
foundation broad as the Republic and strong as simple 


justice—our Cambridge Professors may make the front either 


Doric or Corinthian—but let the structure be large enough to 
shelter, not only the twelve “dear Immortals and best 
Ephemerals” already named, but every writer of a good 
book ; and let its business saloon accommodate rather more 
than the select five publishers for whom our cotemporary 
ventures to speak. “ Live and let live” was once an American 
rule; if it is repealed in Boston, not so in Philadelphia. In 
our social landscape we prefer a genial table-land to high 
mountains and dark valleys; our community, in Carlyle’s 
words, is “brother to the high, brother also to the low; sin- 
cere in sympathy with both.” 

And now we have pretty much “ said our say ” upon Inter- 
national Copyright. We desire to see justice done to authors, 
to publishers, and to the great reading public of America, surely 
and promptly; and we mean to bear our share of risk and 
labor in the attempt. Our difference with older authorities 
as to the best means, may come from a misapprehension of 
their real intentions, which can be cleared up by a single 
sentence at an early opportunity. 

As journalists we admit that we stand up before our 
northern brother like David before Goliath. Clad in the 
panoply of his twentieth volume, with weapons of the most 
approved form and finish, and if not of “heavenly temper ” 
yet of the very latest polish, he bestrides the way like one 
of John Bunyan’s heroes. Dealing out “sweeping assertions,” 
sometimes of fact, sometimes of fancy; now putting forth 
a sentence undoubtedly entitled to copyright even under our 
present barbarous system, and now quoting Mr. Buckle, 
“that there is no knowledge until there is a class who have 
conquered leisure.” Complimenting our “best and bright- 
est” home authors at the expense of all the world; compli- 
menting foreign authors to the demolition of “ all that remains 
in us of colonial, provincial, and superstitious.” (We quote 
faithfully, and leave our readers the task of comprehending 
such “unprotected” revelations.) Praising our large book- 
sellers ; praising our small ones; flattering now the irascible 
Cooper, and next the patient Job himselt! Tempting the 
world of authorship at times with a single prize of a 
quarter of a million of dollars, and then with the chance 
of “new parlor carpets;” he seems to have ranged over a 
whole garner of facts, and selected the smallest possible per- 
centage of them, being only those which suited his present 
purpose. 

We are told that “this business of publishing books is 
the most difficult one carried on in the world. It demands 
qualities so seldom found in the same individual that there 
has scarcely ever been an eminent and stable publishing 
house which did not consist of several active and able 
men. Failure is the rule, success the rare exception.” 
Now against this position we shall not quote either. Puf- 
fendorf or Grotius. In truth we at this moment feel 
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towards the trade somewhat as the Allantic did towards 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, in October last, viz: “we trust 
they will not regard it as an affront to their delicacy ”—when 
we say that \if all the successful booksellers that we have 
known were, or are, such as our enthusiastic cotemporary 
describes, then we must considerably enlarge our former list 
of recent geniuses! We know that the apostle Paul did 
“magnify his office,’ and we honor our chosen profession 
heartily, but we do not mean to exalt it offensively before 


° a | 
others; if for no other reason than this, that we read a long 


while ago in the Fable that a certain Currier said “there 
is nothing like leather!” We know something of the re- 
quirements of the book publishing business; but we do not 


know what may be required by all the other branches of 


honorable industry in the world, or even in America, and 
hence we decline to vote upon the superlative presented so 
temptingly to us from Tremont street. 

In wading through this score of pages filled with polite 
allusions and commendations to select professions and groups, 
we came upon the case of Mr. Lewes, the author of a 
“ History of Philosophy,’ who is reproved for so bitterly 


reproaching Messrs. Appleton “ for their cold entertainment of 


his offer.” And then, in the avowed words of the Atlantic, 
we are told, “‘ the real sinners against whom Mr. Lewes should 
have launched his sarcasm, are the people of the United States, 
who permit their instructors, both native and foreign, to be 
robbed of their property with impunity.” Here, at least, is a 
real culprit, and our refined Priest of Retribution brings out 
the branding iron, as if a little of the “colonial, and provin- 
cial, and superstitious” still lingered in his marrow. It is 
the American people who deserve the whole blame, and they 
may kneel for forgiveness, and henceforth follow the Atlantic, 
or—take the consequences ! 

Well, then, if we are but new-born editors, and modest or 
timid publishers, we are at least full American citizens, and 
as such we arraign the following sentiments of our cotempo- 


rary which evince the grave, if not the vicious tendencies of 


perhaps his whole twenty volumes. 

In the early paragraphs of that unfortunate article, good 
Mrs. Stowe is virtually censured for not leasing her “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” to the mimes and mountebanks all over the 
world, and claiming and collecting a contribution from even 
the most leprous hand that has made money by her beautiful 
romance. (We can well guess how Lyman Beecber’s daughter 


receives such hints.) As we advance, the finger marks of 


Mammon become more frequent and apparent, till we find 
near the end this brazen sentence—‘as a rule, nothing gets 
the immortal work from first-rate men but money.” !! At first 
we thought that the writer (scared at his own record) had 
tried with trembling hand to erase the words, and that a 
stupid compositor had emphasized them ; but no, with Milton’s 
name above, and Shakspeare’s immediately following it, we 
find the shameful statement deliberately burnt into the 
page. 

Ho, ye guilty people of the United States, who immolate 
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authors in spite of the merciful intentions of the “ five pub- 
lishers,” pray ye that Heaven send you a few rich booksellers, 
whose golden seed, like Landreth’s clover, is warranted to 
produce that premium crop which alk the world is waiting 
for; of whose blossoms the ‘‘authors” each shall have a 
nosegay, Which you will be allowed to smell, while the 
holders of the “international copyright” shall do the reaping 
merely for the grain! If you do not embrace this chance, 
nay, catch at it as drowning men have caught at other 
straws, then are republicans as uncivil as republics are un- 
grateful. 

Let us apply the test of mathematics to the logic of our 
cotemporary. As Uncle Torn yielded $40,000 to its author, 
if she could have made a bargain for $200,000 she would have 
given us a work five times better! If William Shakspeare 
carried home to Ann Hathaway £5,000 sterling as his pay as 
author, publisher and actor, could he but have raised it 
to fifty thousand, we should have had from him something ten 
times as great as Hamlet or Macbeth! Can absurdity farther 
go? Yet so actually argues our Boston essayist. 

“Money,” he avers, “is the representative of all the sub- 


stantial good that man can bestow on man.” “ Nothing is of 


great and Jasting account—not religion, nor benevolence, nor 
law, nor science—until it is so organized that honest and able 
men can live by it;” therefore, “nothing gets the immortal 
work from first-rate men but money.” Shade of Samuel 
Adams, aye, and of William Ellerley Channing, what think 
you of the avowed ethics of your successors? If the righteous 
are not to be forsaken, verily their seed in Boston seem deter- 
mined not to go begging their bread. Beneath these fine but 
futile gestures to hide the ears of Midas, behold the sprawl] of 
the cloven hoof of Plutus! It is the appeal of the sharp trader 
to the practised bookmaker; so many hundred cents for so 
many thousand ems. But in indiscreet confidence they have 
presumed to lay in one scale the rare Ruby of intellect and 


| the true Diamond of moral worth, and are plying the opposite 





one With specie; and they have called Bancroft et al.to watch 
the beam. May their patience and deposits be equal to the 
draft upon them! 

Our daily business leads us to traffic in the breath of Genius 


mingled with its sorrows. We feel the hardening nature of 


such trade. We know how it tempts us to offset the weak- 
ness of the author against his strength; to plead his temper 
against his talents. But far from us and from our friends be 
that sordid philosophy of the Atlantic, which confounds the 
slave of the lamp with the “slave of the dark and dirty 
mine!” 

We do not class ourselves among martyrs or confessors ; we 
are sure that our best performances will always follow at a safe 
distance behind our professions: but if we are ever found 
preaching the rule that we are now condemning, we hope 
some “trusty brother of the trade” will call us back to order 
and to honor. 

Avoiding the tumid utterances of “the Immortals and best 
Ephemerals” in charge of the Atlantic, as words not per- 
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mitted to literal lips like ours, we fall back upon those of our 
ancient Mentor :— 
‘ Milo, forbear to deem him blest 
Who only boasts a large estate ; 
Should all the treasures of the West 
Meet and conspire to call him great ,— 
Though a broad stream o’er golden sands 
Through all his meadows roll, 
He’s but a wretch, with all his lands, 
Who owns a narrow soul.” 


ooo, 
HONOR YOUR BUSINESS. 

We clip the following golden tassel from the United States 
Economist: 

It is a good sign when a man is proud of his calling. Yet 
nothing is more common than to hear men finding fault con- 
stantly with their particular business, and deeming them- 
selves unfortunate because fastened to it by the necessity of 
gaining alivelihood. In this spirit men fret, and laboriously 


destroy all their comfort in the work; or they change their | 


business, and go on miserably, shifting from one thing and 
to another, till the grave or the poor-house gives them a fast 
grip. But while oceasionally a man fails in life because he 
is not in the place fitted for his peculiar talents, it happens 
ten times oftener that failure results from neglect and even 
contempt of an honest business. A man should put his 
heart into every thing that he does. There is not a pro- 


| some curious results of his research. 
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M. EUGENE HATIN, the historian of French journalism, 
proposes that a collection be made of newspapers of all 
nations and all times, and states that he has already given 
considerable labor to the realization of his idea. He notes 
After much inquiry 
and calculation, he has reached the opinion that in the whole 
world there are actually 14,500 newspapers in existence. Of 
these, 7,000 are published in Europe, 5,000 in America, and 
500 in Asia, Australia, &e. Proceeding with his speculation, 
he says, “supposing that each journal appears every four 


| days, 3,000 newspapers are published daily ; and estimating 


the sale at 2,000 copies, something like 12,000,000 sheets of 


informing paper are circulated among the sons of Adam.” 


fession that has not its peculiar cares and vexations. No | 


man will escape annoyance by changing business. No 
mechanical business is altogether agreeable. Commerce, in 


| 
in its endless varieties, is affected like all other human pur- | 


suits, with trials, unwelcome duties, and spirit-tiring necessi- 
ties. 
out the frets and burdens of his calling, and give his mind 
every day to a consideration of them. They belong to 
human life. They are inevitable. Brooding, then, only gives 
them strength. On the other hand, a man has power given 
to him to shed beauty and pleasure upon the homeliest toil, 
if he is wise. Let aman adopt his business and identify it 
with his life, and cover it with pleasant associations; for 
God has given us imagination not alone to make some poets, 
but to enable all men to beautify homely things. Heart- 
varnish will cover up innumerable evils and defects. Look 
at the good things. 
of rugged ground, and begin to get out the rocks and roots, 
to deepen and mellow the soil, to enrich and plant it. There 
is something in the most forbidding avocation around which 
a man may twine pleasant fancies—out of which he may 
develop an honest pride. 


+-».ee- 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY, 


THE Paris correspondent of the London Daily News, in a 
letter dated Paris, October 15, gives a description of a new 
rotary press recently put up in the printing offices of the Petit 
Journal, (a penny paper,) by M. Marinoni, the inventor, 
which for rapidity of printing far exceeds any thing which 
has yet been accomplished in machine-work—outstripping 
even our Hoe rotary presses, which were supposed to have 
realized every thing attainable in the way of speed. This 
press prints 600 copies in a minute. Four of these powerful 
machines turn out 140,000 copies an hour, the whole edition 
being 446,000 daily. 


In London a number of ecperative printers have formed 
themselves into a co-operative society, under the title of the 
“ Mutual Printing Association.” The first quarterly meeting 
was held in that city in October last. The report indicates 
that this Association will be a success. 


It is the very wantonness of folly for a man to search | 


Accept your lot as a man does a piece | 


AT Honolulu, the capital of the Sandwich islands, there are 
now six newspapers published—three in English and three in 
the Hawaii language. The English papers have an average 
circulation of 2,200 copies, whilst that of the native is 7,800, 
making together an average circulation of 10,000 for a popu- 
lation of 600,000 natives and 5,000 foreigners. 

The General Union of German printers announce that 
they will open the first co-operative printing office at Leipsic 
on the beginning of this year, (1868,) and the movement is 
expected to succeed, and to spread in other German cities. 

Dr. VERON, the well-known chief editor of the Paris 
Constitutionnel, died in that city lately at the advanced age 
of sixty-nine years. Dr. Veron, in 1851, figured as one of 
the most conspicuous supporters of Bonapartism in France. 

OuR exchanges represent the printing business, in all its 
branches, as very dull throughout the kingdom of Great 
Britain and the continent of Europe. In the city of Edin- 
burg there are two hundred and forty compositors without 
employment, while in the city of London the number unem- 
ployed is almost unparalleled. 

Mr. FRANK DORLING, editor of Bell’s Life, died in Lon- 
don, after a brief illness, on the 10th of October, 1867. 

+ w.ee- 
DEATH OF MRS. ELIZABETH HEARD. 

The Scottish Typographical Circular announces the death 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Heard, “ printer and publisher of the West 
Briton newspaper,” in the 80th year of her age. Mrs. 
Heard was one of the most remarkable women of her day. 
Forty-five years ago she became a widow with a young 
family dependent upon her exertions. All that was left her 
was her husband’s business—this she adopted. The period 
was,one of great danger to all connected with the press— 
when the most harmless comment on public affairs con- 


signed men like James Montgomery to prison. But Mrs. 


Heard was equal to the occasion; with unequalled sagacity 


she conducted her paper, and succeeded in establishing a 
large business, which she carried on up to the time of her 
decease. 

Mrs. Heard has long been known and admired in this 
country for the love she ever evinced for Americans and 
American institutions, and a number of American travellers, 


| particularly those connected with the press, will not soon forget 


her hospitality, and the kindly manner with which they were 
received and entertained by her. 
co 
SEVENTY-FIVE hundred copies of Longfellow’s “ Dante” 
have already been sold, and the demand is increasing for it. 
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(Written for the Printers’ Circular.) 


THE PRINTERS OF PHILADELPHIA. 


BY A PHILADELPHIAN,. 


We are all to some extent aware, Mr. Editor, of the 
either 


” 


importance of an attractive caption—a “taking title 


| 





for a book or an article; but sometimes the topic is so | 


rugged or the writer so literal that this technical desideratum 
is out of the question; and when both these ungracious 
features unite, the indulgent reader must be thankful if he 
escape Russian orthography and Egyptian hieroglyphics, and 
betake himself to the soothing Scotch proverb—* it’s weel it’s 
no waur!” 

Printing in our day has become distinguished or divided 
into Letter Press, Copperplate, Lithographic, and Cloth. We 
believe the word was coined for Type or Book Printing, and 


leaving the other departments to their proper disciples, I | 


shall restrict myself to the realm of Typography. 
I do not purpose to call up from the past all our grimy 
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Poulson was of a Quaker family, and he wore his suit of 
drab until ready for his shroud. His trade was that of a 
“ printer,” and he published his newspaper as a livelihood. 
He called it an Advertiser, and he made it verify its 
title. It was a daily gathering of ascertained facts such as 
exist in well-situated houses and lots, well-assorted cargoes 
of merchandise, and standard books published by known 
booksellers. All which matter was duly sent to the desk by 
the respective owners or agents, and regularly paid for by 
them. Beyond this, an allusion to the weather of yesterday 
and to the sales of to-morrow, embraced in a couple of 
stickfuls of Brevier, actually made up the paper. And when 
some startling event came broadside against it, such as the 
burning of Moscow or the battle of Waterloo, the sagacious 
faculty composed of the whole family laid the paragraph 
carefully by for a few days to test how it would keep! In its 
latter years it made some awkward attempts at editorial 


| activity, the most noted of which were by Colonel M’Kenney, 


predecessors of the city of Penn. Such a performance | 


would be far more Jaborious than entertaining. We know 
that Bradford trod the original grass on Market street, and 
that half a century later Franklin was busy both at “ press 
and case” not far from where our table now stands. These 
twin facts are enough to command our preliminary attention, 
and from these we may pass to ac‘ual recollections either of 
tradition or positive sight. 

Let us begin with the newspaper printers—those pioneers 
and light artillery of the grand army. 

The first publication which eventually became a daily 
among us was started by Dunlap near to the close of the 
revolutionary war. It was continued and enlarged by 
Dunlap & Claypoole, and was eventually sold to Zachariah 
Poulson about the beginning of the present century. Its 
original title is not well ascertained, but from the date last 
named it became Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser. 

Dunlap must have done business to good purpose, for 
part of its avails was the fine city lot now known as “ Girard’s 
Square.” Fifty years ago it was enclosed by a high board 
fence, and the footways on its four sides made a splendid 
course for “ beating hoops!” Its soil proved to be fine brick 


clay, and all the bricks used in the massive buildings which | 


now cover it were actually drawn from its own bosom. 

We remember Mr. Claypoole as a grave, heavy old man, 
picking his way, with long strides and a downward look, up 
and down Walnut street. His features were remarkably 
similar to those of Oliver Cromwell—so much so that, an 
esteemed friend assures me, their portraits might have been 


exchanged without detection by professed connoisseurs. | 


He had possession of the MS. of “‘ Washington’s Farewell 
Address ” in the handwriting of that illustrious patriot. Mr. 
C.’s heirs offered the relic for sale at auction some years ago, 
and it was bought for Mr. Lennox of New York, by one of 
our city clergymen, who was furnished with full power to 
bear off the prize against all opposing bids. 


who had seen a little service among the Indians in early 
years. His bellicose sentences against Gen. Jackson stood 
in strong contrast with its placid utterances of former times. 
The outbreak might be compared to a bonfire upon a 
marble tomb—the blaze failed to warm the dead bones 
below, but it was sufficient to crack the stone—and its frag- 
ments were built into the North American. It had been 
conducted at small cost and great profit, leaving a handsome 
fortune to its owner and heirs; and we are not likely to look 
upon its like again, and do not mean to grieve over this latter 
fact. 

During the second term of Washington’s presidency Wm. 
Duane, a talented Irishman, started the Aurora newspa- 
per, as a violent advocate of the politics of Thomas Jefferson, 
which were then called ‘‘ Republicanism.” This paper had 
a run of some twenty years. About the same date Eleazar 
Oswald published a print of similar politics with Duane’s, 
under the title of, we think, the Pennsylvania Gazette. 
Oswald occupied the house of the high hip roof still to be 
seen at the S. W. corner of Market street and Front—having 
the printing office in the upper story, the dwelling below, and 
the cow-market before his door on Front street every Satur- 
day morning. 

Perhaps in each of the above named journals the noto- 
rious William Cobbett used his pen; for his hand was, in 
turn, against every man, and the fate of Ishmael followed 
him. 

In the first decade of the present century arose the True 
American, by Thomas Bradford; the United States Gazette, 
by Brown; the Philadelphia Gazette, by Relf; the Free- 
man’s Journal, by M’Corkle, and the Political and Commer- 
cial Register, by Major Jackson. These were all “ Federal” 
in politics. 

The True American ran an unobtrusive course, and 
was combined with the United States Gazette about 1821. 
Brown, the original publisher of the United States Gazette, 
met a severe loss by the burning of his office and dwelling, 

















most of his family perishing in the flames. We cannot say 
who continued the publication, but it kept a creditable | 
existence till its junction with Bradford’s paper above men- 
tioned. The twins then assumed the title of The Union, | 
but held it only a short time, when the name of the United 
States Gazette was resumed. This passed through several 
publishers’ hands in a few years, among them those of James 
G. Watt, from whom, perhaps, Joseph R. Chandler received 
it, and who, after a laborious and successful term of service, 
passed it over to its present holders some twenty years ago. 
The Philadelphia Gazette was well conducted by Mr. Relf, 
and attained a profitable patronage. About the year 1890 it 
came into the hands of Stevenson Smith and William M. | 
Gouge, who espoused the cause of exclusive metallic currency, 
and led the crusade here against the United States Bank. 
This course was so much disliked by our merchants and 
business men that their support was withdrawn and the 
paper became profitless. It was then bought by Samuel C. 
Atkinson, of the Saturday Evening Post, for a small sum, 
and from him it passed to Willis Gaylord Clark, under whom 
it sank to zero, and its remains were absorbed by Jesper | 
Harding’s Pennsylvania Inquirer. 


The Freeman’s Journal was continued for some years 
after M’Corkle’s death by his son-in-law, Joseph P. Hamelin, 
but eventually it passed into silence and forgetfulness during 
the administration of John Quincy Adams. 

The Political and Commercial Register had but a short 
existence. Major Jackson, of the revolutionary army, started 
it for the avowed purpose of writing down the administration 
of Thomas Jefferson; and that feat taking rather longer time 
to accomplish than its gallant commander expected, he found 
that the term of enlistment of his forces had expired before 
the object of the campaign was secured. The publication 
was stopped and the materials were sold—and we had the 
grave honor of tossing into the pi box the venerable German | 
Text heading more than forty years ago! 

In the second ten years (1811-20), although embracing | 
the period of the second war with Great Britain, but few 
additional newspapers appeared—its first eight years showing 
only the Democratic Press of John Binns, and a short-lived | 
affair called the Franklin Gazette, whose owner or printer | 
cannot now be ascertained. But it will be safer to weigh 
than to count the journals of this period. John Binns was | 
a Protestant Irishman who had been prominent in the Irish | 
Rebellion of ‘98, and barely escaped with life to the United | 
States. What time he spent in quiet here is not known, but | 

| 
} 


he was introduced to political importance by William Duane, 
of the Binns had a large frame of well-knit 
bones ; a complexion as light as Horace Greeley’s, with linty 
hair and a gray hawk-eye that seemed to expand with 
hungry greed as he looked one in the face. He started as a 
journalist by publishing a dingy little weekly in the far-off 
town of Selin’s Grove, in Union county, Penna., about the 
beginning of the second war; but he seemed to pass almost | 
at a single bound into the leadership of the Democrats of this 


Aurora. 
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| the pen here as he had done the bludgeon in Ireland. 


| friends of real freedom everywhere. 


361 
He soon came down to the city, where he quite over- 
He handled 
His 
style was blunt and even coarse, but not profane nor obscene— 
indeed, compared with the maudlin and slang of the present, 
it was quite passable, and he sometimes showed greater 


State. 
shadowed Duane by his Democratic Press. 


| command of temper than did his more polished opponents. 
| He was either the trumpeter or the echo of the Democracy, 
| and led the party triumphantly through four continuous 


governor’s elections. In the grand quadrangular presidential 
battle of 1823, he adhered to William H. Crawford, the 
regular caucus nominee of the Democrats, and as John 
Quincy Adams was eventually elected by the House of 
Representatives, Binns thencefurward became an adherent of 
the Massachusetts statesman, and bade a long adieu to his 
old associates. After the election of Andrew Jackson in 
1827, Binns, who had previously been made an Alderman, 
nearly retired from politics. It was impossible for the 


| Federalists of Philadelphia to trust in his conversion to 


sound political faith, so that he met the fate of Esau in his 
latter years. As a magistrate he was second to none in 
He brought up a respectable family, and de- 
meaned himself as a good citizen. He worshipped with the 
Moravians, and at their little church in Race street below 
Third, on a Sunday morning, might be seen old Daniel 
Mann, the usurer, old boisterous Worrell, the builder, and 
Alderman Binns, sitting within arm’s length of each other— 
like a trio of bluff boatmen, enjoying a little slack-water 
navigation after the hard rowing of the week! 

In the latter part of the term we are considering (January, 
1819) appeared. the National Gazette and Literary Register, 
edited by Robert Walsh, Esq., and printed and published by 
William Fry. (Billy Fry! may his name be cut into the 
hardest stone of the monument which faith—and faith 
only—sees in the middle of Washington Square.) We have 


efficiency. 


| allowed our notices of newspaper printers to embrace also 


their editors, because in the earlier times the two functions 
were so often united in the same person. In the present 
case we shall actually drop the printer—he having his true 
eminence as a book-printer, as which we shall give him due 
prominence when we come to that department—while we 
attempt a hasty profile of the editor, admitted prince of the 
craft. 

Robert Walsh was born in Maryland, and received a full 
classical education in a seminary of that State. During the 
War of 1812 he brought out a thick octavo, entitled “ An Ap- 
peal” fromi the judgments of British writers and orators 
expressed against the people of the United States and the 
standing of republican government in general. The work 
was a temperate but firm answer to the flippant sneers and 
grave slanders of a whole generation. It showed the polish 
of a scholar and the zeal of a patriot, and was hailed by the 
It opened to the author 
the iron gates of the Edinburgh Review, at that time the 
highest literary authority on earth; and his own country rose 
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up as with one voice to praise her talented and faithful son, 
Philadeiphia gracefully closing the ceremonies by installing 
him as editor of her new and superior newspaper. 

The Gazette began modestly with a weekly issue, but 
soon expanded into a daily. In truth, how could it do else 


with such a craft and such a crew? Its editorial matter was | 


set in solid Long Primer, the selections and advertisements 
in Brevier—its whole four pages often without a single 
typographical error. <A half of the first page sustained the 
promise of the subordinate title, being filled with the choicest 
literary matter, such as extracts from Reviews and other 
first-class periodicals, and at times a racy chapter from 
“ Fenimore Cooper’s forthcoming novel.” The editorials were 
rarely long and always perspicuous. The current European 
news was generally copied from Charles King’s* New York 
American—its only fair compeer on the continent, and 
whose single advantage lay in its location at the great foreign 
portal of the nation. Every line of matter, even to that of 
the most obscure advertisement, was closely scrutinized, and 
nothing common or unclean admitted; passing a triple 
ordeal before editor, publisher, and foreman—honest Bob 
Beresford holding the last filter, and straining out the gnats, 
never doubting that his superior officers had intercepted the 
camels and elephants! 

Walsh had the easy dignity of a true gentleman in his in- 
tercourse. He made a personal acquaintance of all the 
“ship’s company,” down to the smallest boy of the Gazette 
printing office. He counted himself one of the corps, and 
showed its spirit by bowing to his comrades in market, 
church, or home. He was not always wise nor victorious; 
he struck at the cold water men as a bantum cock might at 
a looking-glass, with as much zeal and no more caution, 
and well did Drs. Bell and Condie show him his error—( we 
cite this to break the monotony of our panegyric,)—but he 
was ever the good citizen, contending for the right as he un- 
derstood it. Even Binns, when he approached him for battle, 
seemed to tie a clean ribbon on his shillelah! 

After twenty years of hard service, Mr. Walsh’s eyesight 
failed. He determined to visit Paris, and therefore relin- 
quished his tripod in Philadelphia: and he made that city his 
final home, and there died an octogenarian. Meantime 
several of Mr. Fry’s talented sons came to manhood, and 
in an evil hour attempted to give the Gazette a dash of the 
sensational tone which, like other pernicious importations, 
was then taking possession of New York. They might as 
well have crammed an eagle into a mocking-bird’s cage, and sat 


* We cannot avoid a digression here suggested by this allusion, 
Charles King, LL. D., who has just died in Italy, was, in education 
and true taste, a full peer of Mr. Walsh. He was the second son of 
Rufus King, one of the foundation stones of the Republic, and com- 
menced and conducted{the New York American, parallel with the 
term of the National Gazette. The former, however, was never 
profitable in money, costing its high-spirited owner full $100,000 
beyond its receipts; but its value as an exponent of American senti- 
ment was very great. On the question of slavery in Missouri, Walsh 
and King ‘* saw eye to eye”’ in 1819, bearing a common testimony for 
freedom; and, looking back at their words through the bloody mist 
that has since intervened, we must praise involuntarily their cour- 
ageous wisdom ! 
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down with the expectation of hearing him whistle. The 
thing fell into ruins like a Prince Rupert’s drop, leaving 
fragments that had to be taken up in a napkin and emptied 
into Jesper Harding’s net, which, like that mentioned in the 
parable, “‘ gathered of every sort.” 

Thus closed our Augustan age of newspapers. I will not 
say that with the removal of Walsh and Fry the Goths and 
Vandals rushed in and took possession ; but that these came 
is undeniable, and that they have gone is at least quite 
debatable. 

In our third decade came up the Saturday Evening Post, 
by Atkinson & Alexander; the American Sentinel, by Jacob 
Frick; the Daily Chronicle, by Musgrave & Alexander; the 
Columbian Observer, by Stephen Simpson, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette, by George Taylor. 

The Saturday Evening Post certainly led the way for the 
host of hebdomadals of the past forty years. Its publishers 
were two industrious printers, namely Samuel Coates Atkin- 
son and Charles Alexander. The public seemed to have been 
just waiting for the Post. It was taken at once into favor, 
and its publishers made money so fast as to induce them to 
begin-a monthly magazine—the Casket—and eventually to 
attempt a daily newspaper, the Daily Chronicle, edited by 
John Musgrave. On this last enterprise the original partners 
separated, Atkinson keeping the Post and Casket, while 
Alexander took the Chronicle and a handsome considera- 
tion in cash for his share of the other publications. This 
Chronicle was emphatically the organ of the lottery brokers 
and the circus and menagerie showmen, who crowded it with 
advertisements ; its owner had also then the most extensive 
job printing office in the United States, and the patronage 
brought to this latter through the newspaper was very great. 
Its position was called neutral in politics, but as the financial 
controversy grew hot it inclined decidedly towards the United 
States Bank, Meantime James Gordon Bennett, who had 
just left the Pennsylvanian under inducements of rather a 
mixed character, made terms for the Chronicle and took 
possession of it, changing the name to Daily Courier—Al- 
exander continuing to print it; but after a trial of four 
weeks issue, during which Bennett produced neither cash, 
friendship, nor friends, the printer refused to go farther, and 
the embryo hero of the New York Herald carried his 
list of subscribers to Jesper Harding, thus adding the Courier 
to the Inquirer, and departed from Philadelphia much as 
Mahomet did from Mecca—the Scotchman and the Arab 
running a close parallel as to the amount of credit each left 
behind him, and the great advantage which eventually followed 
their respective flights. All believers in Bennett should date 
their faith from this hegira! 

The Columbian Observer was edited and owned by 
Stephen Simpson, (a son of the celebrated Cashier of the 
original United States Bank, who also became Stephen 
Girard’s cashier eventually.) He was a man of good educa- 
tion and an ardent politician. A ready and even polished 


| speaker—but, with his pen, as bitter and reckless as Cobbett 

















himself. His was the first newspaper in the nation to nomi- 
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nate Andrew Jackson for the presidency, during the latter | 


term of President Monroe; the funds for its support were | 
| the darkest day you might find the north star by the angle of 


drawn from various incoherent sources ; no capitalist investing 
largely in it; and long before Jackson’s election the Ob- 
server was scattered to the winds, and Simpson had abandoned 
and denounced his former nominee. 

The Pennsylvania Gazette arose as the special organ of 
John Quincy Adams in Pennsylvania. A contribution of 
funds, deemed liberal for the time and the object, was made, 
and William Brown (a book printer only second in standing 
to William Fry) was chosen printer and publisher, and George 
Taylor, an ardent and influential anti-Jackson man, was 
ealled from Harrisburg, as editor. These Adams men may 
claim a moment’s notice. They were composed mainly of 
the rank and file of the Federalists, with volunteer field officers 
from Democrats—disappointed Crawford men aid aspiring 
Clay men. The administration was a model one of economy 
and general faithfulness; but its virtues made no appeal to 
the masses, and when Gen. Jackson and his Cossacks gal- 
loped into Washington, the party disbanded like the volun- 
teer corps which Gen. Patterson accompanied into Maryland 
some years ago, with little love for each other, and still less 
for their respective commanders. 

So fell the Adams party in Pennsylvania, and with them 
their newspaper, whose relics were received by Jesper Hard- 
ing, Esq., who, although we have already named him more 
than once, here began his career as a newspaper publisher. 
Thus was hatched, as if from fragrant ashes, that rare bird, 
the Pennsylvania Inquirer, whose coat showed wider motley 
than that of the fabled jackdaw, but none of the owners ever 
reclaimed their respective feathers; once lodged on the In- 
quirer’s back they stuck, whether from Owl] or Eagle, Crow or 
Goose, and grew 1.ative with their fellows. Made to range 
over land and water, it flapped but never soared—it swam but 
never dived. Along life’s vale, now hot, now cold, “it kept the 
harmless tenor of its way!” Editors, by a pleasant metony- 
my, call their publications “sheets”—the Inquirer was such 
literally: the public knew it as the winding-sheet of its 
brethren, old and young. Once within its damp folds, they 
made no after sign ! 

Mr. Harding learned his trade from his father, and was a 
printer by birth and choice. His industry was eminent—he 
might have spared a lawful amount of it to several, and still 
had a living share. Some are slaves of the lamp and some of 
the bottle: Harding was slave to the “dicker.” He never 
heard “new oysters” cried, nor old clothes, nor any other 
vendable commodity, but he looked in the direction of the 
cry. No article lay outside of his catalogue. He was genial, 
too; he never broke one’s heart with a harsh answer. Afflu- 
ent in promises, he generously left a full share of performance 
to others. Cash dealings he considered naked barbarism, but 
believed barter and bargain the chief end of man. If in his 
business he did not embrace the whole “circle” of literature, 
he certainly tested its utmost diameter, for he published at 
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the same time the English Bible and the Pennsylvania In- 
quirer ! 

But peace to him, for he died with his face to the foe. In 
his chin in Third street. He seemed determined to over- 
look every thing, even his troubles. May he be done with 
them all. 

And now we have actually drifted into our fourth ten years: 
an entire generation has slipped away. Amid this new tier 
of tombstones let us sit down as it were with Old Mortality. 
Not finally, however,— 


**Tf he who writes mayhap shall scribble moe: 
Is this too much? Stern critic, say not soe!” 


= =o; 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT, 

We are indebted to Messrs. R. McFeeters & Co., wholesale 
Blank Book Manufacturers, No. 131 William street, New 
York, for a beautiful “set of books,” as a Christmas present. 
Mr. McFeeters is weli known in this city, where he was for 
a long time connected with some of our largest publishing 
houses. His business capacity and integrity is well known, 
and the excellence of his Blank Books is universally ad- 
mitted. We return our thanks to Messrs. McFeeters & Co. 
for their handsome present. Long may they live to make 
Blank Books for the business community, and when the 
Great “Ruler” calls upon them to “close their accounts ” 
may they be able to present a clear “ balance sheet.” 

— soo 

Ir is currently reported that the plates from which the 
edition of Dickens’ works, issued by the Appletons of New 
York, is printed, are made in England, and brought to this 
Also, that 
the illustrations in Harper’s Bazar are casts from engravings 
made and used in Germany. 


country under the present loose tariff system. 


WE have received a letter from Mr. John Weigle, Secre- 
tary of Augusta, Ga., Union, No. 41, in which he states that 
business is extremely dull in that section of the country, and 
advising printers not to visit that locality in search of work. 
Mr. Weigle also sends us by mail a Calendar, set up and 
printed in the office of the National Republican, (formerly 
the Daily Press,) which for beauty of workmanship and 
originality of design is hard to beat. Our printers North of 
Mason and Dixon’s line will have to look to their laurels. 


eco reenen 


BELLEFONTE, PA., has the honor of having two inventive 
printers. Mr. P. Gray Meek, of the Watchman, has invented 
a patent galley for printers’ use; this has called forth the 
inventive powers of Mr. John G. Kurtz, of the Central Press, 
who also claims the privilege of inventing a patent galley. 
We hope that each of the gentlemen may realize something 
handsome from their efforts to contribute to the machinery 
now in use in printing offices. 

re - sooo, 

No wonder that Weston is a good walker. It turns out 

that he used to be collector for a newspaper. 
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We have here to record the death of one of the most efficient mem- 
bers ot the Society. If, indeed, we should say the most efficient, we 
think that no member would gainsay the statement. On the 22d of 
May, 1865, Mr. Wm. H. Jones died, after a brief illness. He was one 
of the original members, and had been Secretary for nearly twenty-six 
years, performing the duties of the office most ably and satisfactorily. 
Jealously guarding the interest of the Society, he was nevertheless 
careful that no member’s right should be impaired through mere in- 
advertence, and that no mere technical quibble should deprive a 
member of any of the benefits of the Society. In no particular, 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


however, did he so much endear himself to his associates as by his | 


practical sympathy during sickness or other misfortunes. Never 
blessed with large means, he yet never denied an appeal for aid from 
a worthy craftsman, and whatever service he could render, in any 
way, was ever most cheerfully given. Singularly free himself from 
the petty vices which so often disfigure even the noblest characters, 
no one could be more lenient to the failings of others, and during a 
life-long acquaintance the writer never heard from his lips a harsh 
or ungenerous criticism. Without having possessed the advantages 
of a liberal education, his mind was well cultivated, and he afforded 
a good example of the amount of culture that a man of fair intelli- 
gence may acquire in a printing office, after an ovdinary prelimi- 
nary education. Plain and unassuming in manners, without those 
cultivated graces that so often serve to mask the meanest impulses, 
without special shining traits to command admiration, he won for 
himself the affectionate regard of all who knew him by his unblem- 
ished integrity and his goodness of heart. He was emphatically, 
and in the broadest sense, an honest man. Such men do honor to any 
association with which they are connected, and we take a melancholy 
pleasure in paying this brief tribute to our old and lamented friend, 
Wm. H. Jones. He can never be forgotten by the present generation 
of Philadelphia printers, and his character and life may serve as a 
worthy example to those who shall follow us. 

Shortly after the death of our lamented Secretary a movement 
was made to erect a monument to his memory, that should be ‘‘a 
type of him whose ashes should lie beneath it—unassuming.” The 
estimated cost was $250. The intention was not carried out, solely, 
we are sure, because, while all were ready to contribute, no one felt 
it to be his special duty to make the collections. We trust that this 
tribute of respect will yet be paid. It would be honorable to our 
members thus to testify their appreciation of long-continued faithful 
services. 

From this date till the time assigned for closing our sketch (De- 
cember, 1866) we find nothing of special interest, and shall there- 
fore conclude with a brief summary of the financial operations of 
the Society since its reorganization in 1831, 

An examination of the annual reports shows that the total receipts, 
from April, 1831, to December, 1866, amounted to $57,312 73. During 
the same period there was paid to sick members, $39,176 68; for 


funerals of deceased members and their wives, $5,115 62. There has | 


also been paid from the Beneficent Fund (established in 1838) for 
the relief of widows and orphans, $1,502 10. Appropriations for 
benevolent objects not provided for in the charter have also been 
made from the Contingent Fund. The following statement may not 
be uninteresting. 

There was paid for sickness :— 
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From 1831 to 1840 inclusive 
ss 1841 ** 1850 $6 
‘1851 ** 1860 se 15,148 48 
1861 ** 1866 se (6 YORTS) 20.02 cece 11,091 95 

The assets of the Society, as reported in January, 1867, are as 
follows :— 


$2,270 93 


10,665 32 





SE: Bie Mis OE WE dns ccncsnccscnnsneneeseuas $1,000 00 
—_—- = ete cnnnetseceeseqnesteeneee 100 00 
500 City 6’s C6 seebee sevbeeds secsccbonce - 000 
500 Bond Harrisburg & Mt. Joy R. R........ 500 00 

I Bh BOs an te vanccatinnssserensnns* 1,200 00 

“6 OS rere 400 00 


$3,700 00 

The treasury was, however, at the same time overdrawn $119 13. 
The Society was then, and is still, suffering from the heavy defalca- 
tion before referred to. 

Our attention has been called to several misstatements made in 
course of this Sketch. In the portion published in April, we stated 
that the Philadelphia Typographical Society was ‘‘ the only perma- 
nent association of printers in the city prior to the establishment of 
the ‘ Union’ in 1850.” In fact, however, the Franklin Typographi- 
eal Association existed from 1842 until the organization of the 
Union. This was purely a trade association, and met quarterly. Each 
member was required to pay twenty-five cents on signing the con- 
stitution, and ten cents quarterly thereafter. The constitution before 
us contains the names of one hundred and forty-three members. 
This small proportion of the whole number of printers in the city 
would seem to indicate that the influence of the ‘‘ Franklin” was 
far inferior to that exercised by the ‘‘ Union.” 

In referring to Poulson’s Advertiser, we stated that, in 1839, ‘it 
was merged into the United States Gazett:,”” We should have said, 
into the North American, which afterwards absorbed the Gazette. 

We were slightly in error, too, in our statement in regard to mem- 
bers entering the army. Those who were willing to forego the bene- 
fits in case of sickness during their term of service were not placed 
on the ‘‘ absent roll,” but their dues were ‘‘ paid from the Contin- 
gent Fund,” This course was adopted in order that the widow or 
next friend might receive the funeral benefits, in case of the mem- 
ber’s death, agreeably tothe provisions of the charter, which requires 
that the dues must be paid to entitle a member to benefits, 


The Anniversary Suppers of the Society were for many years quite 
a feature in its proceedings. The ‘* Union,” however, since its 


organization, has given an annual ball or banquet, (being a trifle more 


| stylish than our plain old Society,) which so much interfered with 





these social gatherings that they were discontinued for several years. 
The good old custom was revived, however, in January, 1867, and is 
likely to be again made permanent. These suppers are given on the 
annual election night, which, being on Saturday, ensures an early 
adjournment. We think it well to append to our Sketch such facts 
as we have been able to collect in reference to these celebrations. 
These will necessarily be meagre and scattered, as only the names 
of the committees of arrangements are recorded on the minutes, 
and no reports of the proceedings are given. 

The first anniversary supper was given on the 5th of November, 
1803, the committee consisting of Messrs. H. Gibbs, —~— Wands, and 
Thos. Dalton, We regret that we have no information as to the place 
or proceedings. 

In 1806, an oration was delivered by Mr. John Childs, for which the 
** Directory” returned hearty thanks, coupled with a request for a 
copy for publication. Notwithstanding this compliment, however, 
the printers of the old time do not seem to have thought an ‘‘ ora- 
tion” just the thing for a supper-table, and a proposition to invite 
the same gentleman to do it again, the following year, was voted 
down almost unanimously. For several years, only members were 


| allowed to purchase tickets, and the invited guests were required to 
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be directly connected with the printing business. These restrictions 
were, however, removed in a few years. 

In 1807, the committee report, ‘“ that they can get provided by Mr. 
Barnum, at the Shakspeare Hotel, an excellent supper, with dessert, 
tor one dollar. They will provide a band without any additional 
expense.”” And it is suggestively added, ‘‘ your committee think it 
would be more satisfactory for every person to pay for what liquor 
he may think proper to call for.” The band attached to the ‘‘ Phila- 
delphia Volunteers” performed on this occasion. 

The 28th Anniversary (being the last of the old Seciety) occurred 
on the 6th of November, 1830, and we have the regular toasts 
before us. In addition to the ordinary sentiments which are ‘‘ drunk ” 
on such occasions, there are many references to the revolution that 
had just been consummated in France. 

After the memorable ‘three days” in July, 1830, Charles X. 
abdicated the throne on the 2d of August. As the immediate cause 
of this revolution was the attempted suppression of the freedom of 
the press, it was but natural that it should excite a warm interest 
among the printers of this country, who (be it said “ under the 
rose’) are used to enjoy a degree of freedom in this direction that 
some persons may think is fast degenerating into license. The toasts 
are twenty-four in number, of which seven refer to the revolution. 
Six are worth reproducing here :— 

‘«« LAFAYETTE.—A character from the French foundry ; got up in an 
American mould, which now commands the admination of the world.” 

‘* FRANCE.—May the late beautiful imprint of Liberty’s footstep 
never be blurred by the inroad of anarchy or the tread of tyranny.” 

‘* CHARLES X.— 

‘A patriot king; for be it understood, 
He left his country for his country’s good.’ ” 

“THE PHINTERS OF Parts.—They have proved to the enemies of 
Liberty that they know how to distribute their balls as well as their 
types.” 

The following is excellent :— 

* CHARLES X. AND FRANCE.—A foolscap form in a royal chase ; not 
being suitable for each other, and badly imposed, the furniture gave 
way, and the matter fell out.” 


The noble boys of the Polytechnic School, who took so active a | 


part in the struggle, and some of whom gallantly led the people in 
many of the most desperate assaults, were not forgotten :— 

‘THE POLYTECHNIC STUDENTS.— Capital Specimens of a new fount; 
their first impression will be a lasting one.” 

Of the remaining toasts on this occasion, the following are 
noticeable :— 

** THE SURVIVING SOLDIERS OF THE REVOLUTION.—May the next 


Congress distribute for them a full case, so that they shall not be com- | 


pelled, when on their last form, to turn for sorts.” 
“THe BALLot-Box.—A true measure by which to correct all 
errors.”’ 
(To be continued.) 


~seeoe- 


THE PRINTER’S GRIEF. 


A tear stood in tlie printer’s eye, 
A shadow on his face, 
As solemnly and silently 
He gazed within his case. 
Methought some deep and heavy grief 
Was preying on his heart, 
And that a kindly spoken word 
Might happiness impart. 


No sooner did this thought occur, 

Than by his side I stood, 
** Tell me, my friend, thy grief,” I said, 

** What sorrows o’er thee brood.” 

He gazed at me a moment, then 
He turned away and sighed, 

And answering, said, “ A column good 
Of nonpariel I’ve pied.” 

oo; 


A PRINTER in Texas, whose first son happened to be a very 
short little fellow, named him Brevier Fullfaced Jones. 
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MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS. 

The following Petition (or remonstrance) will pretty much 
explain itself. Its prayer is in arrest of the precipitate 
action implied in the efforts for an “ International Copyright 
Law ” now being urged in high quarters. We commend it 
to all Printers and to all readers—and hope the people will 
make themselves heard upon it in Washington with all speed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled ; 

The Petitioners, citizens of the United States, respectfully repre- 
sent that, Whereas efforts are now being made to have eunstod an 
‘« International Copyright Law,” the provisions and special form of 
which have not been made known to our citizens generally, they 
therefore ask your honorable bodies to pass no law which may 
destroy the present free competition in the publication of works of 
foreign authous as practised in the United States; either by the 
allowance of the monopoly of any particular work by any single 
publishing house here, or by the extension of the copyright in the 
possession of foreign publishers, so as to admit their editions into 
the American market. 

Your Petitioners are heartily willing to have justice done to 
AUTHORS in all parts of the world, and feel sure that this may be 
accomplished easily and soon; but as Publishers, Printers, Paper- 
makers, Bookbinders, Type and Stereotype Founders, and beyond 
and above all, as citizens and readers,—they ask you to avoid any 
action that may tend to place these great interests under the mon- 
opoly of a few large houses in Europe and America. 


+~s.0e>- so 


RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF MR. JOHN MARTYN. 


PHILADELPHIA TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, No. 2, ? 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 21, 1867. § 
Editor Printers’ Circular: 

Sir :—At a stated meeting of the Union held this evening, 
the following preamble and resolutions upon the death of Mr. 
Johu Martyn—a man who was honest and true—were 
unanimously adopted, and ordered to be published in the 
PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 

Respectfully yours, 
H. J. DuRBoRow, 
Secretary. 
WuaeEreEas, It has pleased the Great Creator to take from us our late 
fellow-craftsman and associate, Mr. John Martyn, therefore, 

Resolved, That the members of Philadelphia Typographical Union, 
No. 2, while bowing in submission to Him “who doeth all things 
well,” cannot but express their most sincere grief at the great loss 
which they have been so suddenly called upon to mourn. 

Resolved, That in our late fellow-member, Mr. John Martyn, the 
Union has lost a tried and valued member—one ever earnest and 


zealous in his devotion to its interests, and the principles upon which 
our Union is founded, 


Resolved, That by the death of our late associate a vacancy has 
been made in our midst which may not soon be filled; his family has 
been deprived of a devoted and loving husband; his friends and 
fellow-craftsmen of one whom they will ever remember for his 
intelligence, open-handed generosity, and amenity of disposition ; 
and society of a good citizen and an honest man. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, signed by the President 
and Secretary, with the seal of the Union affixed, be transmitted to 
the family of the deceased, with the assurance of the earnest sympa- 
thy of the members of this Union with them in their sudden and 
great affliction. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be published in the PrRintTeRs’ 
CIRCULAR. 

.s1e- — 

WE have received from Messrs. R. Hoe & Co., of New 
York, the present of a knife, bodkin, and tweezers, combined. 
This compact little printers’ companion has been patented 
by R. Hoe & Co., and will, no doubt, be in demand when its 
merits are fully known to the craft. Messrs. Hoe & Co. have 
our thanks. 


~secooe+ 
HENRY WARD BEECHER has given a thousand dollars to 
Gen. Lee’s college in Virginia. 
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(Written for the Printers’ Circular. } } 
CO-OPERATION PROMOTIVE OF UNIONISM. 
Various have been the topics discussed in the columns of 


the CIRCULAR, the objects of which have been the elevation 
of the craft, socially and financially. To this end education 
has had its advocates as the means by which independence 
might be commanded; while others have contended that | 
Union and self-reliance were the panaceas which would 
“eure all our ills,” and secure to us a social position that 
would be a guarantee that our rights would always be | 
respected. 


But all these have left us nearly in the same 
position in which they found us; because the champions 
of each of these theories have failed to recognize the fact 
that a combined appreciation of all their suggestions is 
necessary to secure independence, and consequent social 
position. 


Education—cultivation, is useless unless put in 
Wisdom alone cannot elevate the toiler; but when | 
brought to bear in the working out of a principle, not only 
elevates its possessor, but secures success ; and just as knowl- 
edge without action availeth nothing, so does combination 
without self-reliance. The power which is the result of 
Union and self-reliance may achieve great triumphs—may | 
give fameand prosperity to a favored few ; but the elevation of 
the masses can only be secured by the successful solving of the 
problem made up by the theories already mentioned—edu- 
cation, combination, self-reliance. 


action. 


Now, Unionism has been | 
productive of noble results, and has given a strength and a 
power to the craft which could have been attained by no 
other means; still it has all been one way—a combination of 
labor against capital. All else that goes to elevate our 
common manhood, and which gives honor and dignity to 
our brotherhood, is almost wholly ignored; and but a half. 
success is accomplished by the power of Unionism. 

How best to secure to trades-organizations a full success 
deserves the serious attention and careful consideration of 
every workingman ; and we are happy to say, this question 
is now being considered by the trades-unions in Europe and 
this country with that interest which its great importance 
demands, and the conclusion to which all seem to have | 
arrived is, that the only means by which so desirable an 
object can be attained is to be found in the system of Co- 
operation. 

At present the operative, by constant toil, forges his own 
chains. 


He only receives a portion of the money-value of 
his brain and his hands, the remainder goes into the coffers 
of the capitalist, to be used against himself—either to increase 
his labor, or reduce his wages; whilst every year, by the 
wear and tear consequent upon continuous toil, and the 
increasing cares of life, he is rendered less and less able to 
endure a contest between labor and the capital which he has 
helped to build up. By Co-operation the issue is changed; 
instead of labor against capital, it is capital against capital. 
It is fighting the enemy with his own weapons. There are | 
times when it is safer to grapple with an enemy than to 
await the encounter. This idea is graphically illustrated by 
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the practice of the hunters and trappers in the prairies of 
the Far West, when called upon to contend with one of the 
elements in its most appalling form. There, where, for weeks 
together, a burning sun pours down its rays upon miles and 
miles of grass, and shrub, and bush, until they become 
parched into a magazine of latent combustibles, needing only 
the smallest accident to quicken into awful life. 
ablaze, the flames rush, leaping and hissing, like infuriated 
demons, outstripping the winds in swiftness, till the horizon 
is filled with fire from verge to verge; and beast, and bird, 
and creeping thing flee before it for life. Not so with the 
hunters; aroused by the neighing of their horses, or the 
warning bay of their faithful dogs, they start to their feet 
and see the fire charging down upon them like a destroying 
host. Immediately they are at work with the knife and the 
axe—the tall grass is cleared away in a wide circle, and dis- 
posed in heaps around the ring, when a fire is kindled in one 
of the heaps and passed round the others, and, lo! the hun- 


Once 


ters stand within a magic circle, flame-girdled, its cireum- 
ference increasing every second, as the counter-fire does its 
work, calmly defyving the major conflagration, whose march 
of destruction has been stayed by contact with its own 
element. 

Around us are many examples of trades-organizations 
making the experiment of Co-operation. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, some have been compelled to adopt it as a last stand 
against the oppression of the employer. May we not be 
wise in time, and turn a season of peace to some account in 
testing a new power which may prove of great value in an 
extremity; and not only so, but which would infinitely 
reduce the chances of an extremity ever arising? Let Co- 
operative Printing offices be established in our large cities. 
The necessity for such organizations is shown every day, and 
The experiment 
has been tried in France, and has been most successful. A 


is proven by the experience of every printer. 


Co-operative office was established in 1848, and has grown 
in wealth with each succeeding year; and surely what has 
been tried so successfully in France, may at least be tried by 
the printers of this country. The printers of New York 
have already commenced the good work, and their organiza- 
tion gives evidence of a vitality which augurs success. Why 
not? Why may not a “ Printing Establishment,” owned 
and managed, and worked by an organization of operative 
printers, compete with the “Mammoth Steam Printing ” 
offices? Such an office could turn out work in the very best 
style of the Art, and thus offer an inducement to those who 
must have good printing; and such an office would employ 
journeymen alone. There would be no want of work to 
support such an office, properly organized and conducted. 
The work of the trade-organizations, in the large cities, alone, 
would go far to keep a good-sized office going. This scheme 
would do no injury to the fair-paying employer, but would 
rather benefit him by checkmating an unfair rival, while the 
crying disgrace of the boy-system would receive its death- 
blow. 


—— —E ~——_— ~— = . -_ 
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Viewed from any stand-point the proportions of this 
economic principle are symmetrical. Socially, its beauties 
increase the more closely it is compared with modern trade. 
By the present system we have wealth accumulated in solid 
masses, and poverty scattered broadeast—for every million- 
aire, a million beggars—whereas, Co-operation promises the 
distribution of that wealth, with a corresponding amount of 
relief to the producer. Look at its moral grandeur, as it 
stands a beacon in the midst of a stormy sea of commercial 
immorality ; for intrigue, falsehood and chicanery cannot 
exist where selfishness has no place, and where the good of the 
many is the pass-word of business. 

There is no man so dead to hope as not to sigh for a 
brighter day, in whatever position in life he may be placed ; 
and how much more should a workingman sigh for and 
strive to obtain the means by which he and his children after 
him should be freed from the name of hireling.: But apart 
from this dignified aim of Co-operation, it is our duty— 
morally and socially—to put an end to a system of trade 
antagonistic to every elevating feeling or thought. Co-opera- 
tion is the power by which this can be done. There is no 
competition in the race to do good; and he who teaches a 
contrary doctrine may do so by platitude, but never by 
parallel from the Book, which thus declares a system by 
which the dealings between man and man may be carried 
on, “Do unto others as you would have others do unto you.” 

It is not the desire to see our fellow-craftsman possessed 
of that independence which is mimicked by the possession of 
wealth, that has induced us to press upon them the adoption 
of Co-operation, but an earnest desire to see every man, 
whether clad in “hodden gray” or velvet, in the position to 
say, “I call no man master ; for the great Public is my em- 
ployer.” This will be the consummation of Unionism. 

J.J. Jd. 
~<—oe = 

Tue New York Independent says of Charles Dickens, 
who has returned to Boston to resume his readings : 


His triumph thus far, since he “ marched into the bowels 
of the land,” has been “a Tale of Two Cities” only; but 
it will, before he leaves us, be more than a twice-told tale of 
all our great cities, unless he be “ Hunted Down” before he 
gets to the close of his reading enterprise. Everybody claims 
him as a “ Mutual Friend,” and the “Great Expectations ” 
of the public are more than satisfied. He fights his “ Battle 
of Life” so deftly that he knows no “Hard Times.” The 
“Cricket on the Hearth” chirps cheerfully for him; “ The 
Chimes” sound merrily at his approach, and “ Christmas 
Carols” will soon be chanted in his ears by glad voices as he 
proceeds on his way ; the people are more than ready to give 
him all the “ American Notes,” in the shape of greenbacks, 
he will accept ; his sayings are “ Household Words” every- 
where; and if he were to stay “ All the Year Round,” he 
would never find a “ Bleak House.” It is a highly improper 
proceeding, we know, to be making puns, and we apologize 
to our readers for it; but what the Dickens are we to do when 
the puns make themselves in spite of us! 


sco 


The Troy (N. Y.) Sunday Morning Herald and Sunday 
News have been consolidated. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SECRETARY AND TREASURER’S OrFice, N. T. U., 

NEw York, December 5, 1867. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular: 

Since my last letter a charter has been granted to the prin- 
ters of Hudson county, New Jersey, which includes Jersey 
City, Hoboken and Hudson City. It is No. 107, and all com- 
munications intended for it should be addressed to Jersey 
City, N. J. No. 108 has also been chartered at Virginia 
City, Montana. The following is a list of the officers: 
President, H. J. Norton; Vice-President, D. S. Stanley; 
Rec. and Cor. Secretary, T. W. Greene; Fin. Sec. and 
Treasurer, Charles Cobb. This Union has adopted the Con- 
stitution for Subordinate Unions, (submitted to and adopted 
by the National Union at Memphis,) for their government. 

The printers of Newburg, N. Y., Scranton, Pa., and New- 
bern, N.C., are agitating the subject of forming Typographical 
Unions. I paid a visit to the former place about two weeks 
ago, and have opened correspondence with the printers of 
Newbern and Scranton. 

The attention of the officers of Subordinate Unions is called 
to the following resolution adopted at the last session of the 
National Union: 

Resolved, That each Subordinate Union shall have entire control 
over all printers working half way between it and the nearest Union, 
until such times as Unions are organized—the jurisdiction of each 
Union extending half way between it and the nearest Union. 

This, to my mind, is an important matter, and if it has not 
been specially brought to the attention of Subordinate Unions, 
it should be immediately, and measures adopted to organize 
the printers throughout their jurisdiction, by either becoming 
members of the nearest Union, or forming new Unions. 

The strike in Brooklyn has ended. It was only partially 
successful. The employers of two of the offices have been 
compelled to pay the prices, while in the third the male com- 
positors receive the prices, and the female compositors receive 
what the Union men were paid before the advance was 
demanded. The employers have pledged themselves to one 
another not to employ members of the Union. I under- 
stand there are twenty-three female compositors employed in 
the Eagle office, who received three cents less per thousand 
than the men. Nearly all the members of the Brooklyn 
Union are at work, or seeking work under the jurisdiction of 
the New York Union. 

The proprietors of the Journal of Commerce having re- 
fused to pay the scale of prices, the Union men left the office 
on the 7th of November, and it has been declared a “ rat” 
office. The strike in this office and the World still continues. 
The proprietors of these papers have advertised and tele- 
graphed all over the country for help, and have sueceeded in 
bringing to this city all the notorious “ rats” in this section of 
the country. Some of these gentry have been brought from 
Detroit, they having congregated there last summer, to aid in 
defeating our brethren in that city. I quote an extract from 
a letter announcing their departure from that city for New 
York: 

A notable fact of these fellows while in this city is that in each case 
they have swindled boarding-houses, clothing-men, corner groceries, 
whiskey-mills, and whatever dcquaintances they have made, out of 
various amounts of borrowed money. In one or two instances, I am 
told, their peculations will reach from $150 to $250. The reputation 
of the proprietors is not at all advanced by the doings of their late 
stranger and rat employees. The citizens are beginning to find out 
the fact of who they harbor from time to time in their houses, 
when they learn where they are employed. 

The following are the newly elected officers of Typographi- 
cal Union, No. 6: President, T. T. Sutliffe; Vice-President, 
C. A. Aabacock; Recording Secretary, H. 8. Smith; Finan- 
cial Secretary, John Vincent; Corresponding Secretary, G. H. 
Sandaver; Treasurer, R. O. Harman; Fund Trustee, T. 8. 
Conklin; Janitor, J. J. Browne. 
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The men thrown out of employment by the strike in Brook- | 


lyn, and the World and Journal of Commerce of this city, 
has made the supply greater than the demand, consequently 
printers in search of employment will avoid this city for the 
present. 
Yours fraternally, 
ALEX. TROUP. 


NEw York, December 2, 1867. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular: 

In the November number of the CIRCULAR, a reply is 
made by Mr. 8S. A. Gray to my communication which ap- 
peared in September. I have read it carefully, and still 
reiterate what I said in my previous communication. In 
regard to the correctness of the Minutes, I did not depend on 
Mr. Gray’s memory, nor his colleague, Mr. Hammond’s, nor 


by the Union. 

In reference to my waiting on Mr. Gray, and asking him to 
withdraw the minority resolutions and accept mine as a com- 
promise, or of manifesting surprise at the way Mr. Mayberry 
voted, I have not the slightest remembrance. 

One point in my communication of September Mr. Gray 
has overlooked, or avoided, and that is why he did not object 
to the Minutes as read on the morning of the fifth day, and, if 
incorrect, have them corrected. 
precisely the same as read and approved by the Union. 1 
am liable to make mistakes, and if one was made, the time 
and place to have had the correction made was when the 
Minutes were read for approval, and not wait until after they 
were printed. 

He says “the insinuation that some of the delegates changed 
their views after their return home is not worthy of notice, 
though it cannot in the slightest degree apply to me.” I have 


never accused Mr. Gray of inconsistency ; the minutes of the | 


National Union are proof of his consistency. But I do charge 


the Convention, and on their return home repudiated them. | thousand members in good standing. 


It was the business of every delegate present to have known 


Unions, that their delegates misrepresented them. Are the 
ofticers of the National Union responsible for this? I think 
not. It is a matter between the different Subordinate Unions 
and their delegates, and when misstatements are made in 


The printed Minutes are | 
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But I will not trespass further on your space; the matters 
alluded to have been thoroughly discussed throughout the or- 
ganization, and, doubtless, in a few days, the result will be 
given us in the proclamation of the President. 

Yours fraternally, 
‘ ALEX. TROUP. 


PHILADELPHIA, December 4, 1867. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular: 

I was somewhat surprised to see in the November number 
of the CircULAR, the disparaging remarks of Secretary 
Troup relative to the National Typographical Union, and his 
eulogy of other Trade organizations. I say surprised, because 
I know the facts will not sustain him in his statements. The 
National Typographical Union is not the weakest National 


| Trade organization in the country. It has done more for the 
my own, but on the Minutes which were read and approved | 


improvement of its constituents than any other, save one, 
perhaps—the Iron Molders; and the success of that organi- 
zation is mainly due to the indomitable perseverance of its 
President, Mr. William H. Sylvis. 

Mr. Troup gives the wages received by four trades, but he 
does not mention the list, nor the amount received by the 
molders, whose National.organization is so complete. This 
would not answer his purpose; it would have the effect of 
weakening his argument. Out of the number of trades in 
New York, he can only find four receiving more wages than 
printers. He is very careful, too, not to tell us that the men 


working at these four trades are compelled, in consequence of 


| 
| 
| 


the inclemency of the weather, to lose, some as much as three 
months in the year. 

In speaking of the Molders’ International Union, he says 
it is “an organization almost perfect, with scarcely two 
hundred out of eleven thousand molders who are not on 
the rolls of the organization.” It may be true that there are 
eleven thousand enrolled, but I know that, according to the 


non | reports of the several Subordinate Unions, published in a late 
delegates with inconsistency, who voted for the measures at number of the Molder’s Journal, there were but about six 


This differs widely 


] of ev | with Mr. Troup’s statement. Several of the Unions have 
the sentiments of his Union, and to have voted accordingly. | been suspended for not paying the assessments and tax 
But it appears from the action of some of the Subordinate | levied in accordance with the laws of the Iron Molders’ 


International Union—some Unions being indebted to the 
amount of $300. 

Mr. Troup further says, this is accomplished “ by strict 
attention to business at the meetings of the International 


the Subordinate Unions, and through the columns of the | Union, by uniformity of laws throughout the entire jurisdic- 


CIRCULAR, that the Minutes of the National Union are in- 
correct and have been tampered with, | deem it worthy of 
my notice to contradict it, and give the true state of the case. 

He says: 

As our name indicates, we accomplish our ends by union, not by 
money. We have fought capital successfully, since our art began, by 
united and concentrated action; our most important victories have 
been gained after every dollar in our treasuries had been expended 


to little effect. In our business we have made labor the equal of capi- | 


tal, Then where is the necessity for a National Fund ? 

Let me ask him when, and where, capital and labor were 
arrayed against each other, in‘the printing business that vic- 
tories were gained after every dollar had been spent. In 1851 | 
or 1852, when printers were imported from this city to “rat” 


tion, by centralizing their power, and by agreeing to be taxed 
sufficient to support one another in their struggles with the 
employers.” 

Strict attention to business at the meetings of both National 
and Local Unions has its beneficial effects, and every mem- 
ber should keep himself well posted in regard to the Consti- 
tution and laws, that he may not depart therefrom. 

There is a great diversity of opinion respecting the clause 


| relative to uniform laws throughout the country, and a large 


majority of printers in the Local Unions have expressed 
themselves strongly against the adoption of the same. 

Of the third clause, I would say, the centralization of 
power in the hands of a few to control the many is a very 


the offices in New Orleans, what would have been the result | dangerous experiment, and might tend to build up an aris- 


had the treasury of the New Orleans Union been empty ? 


tocracy which would overthrow our present democratic sys- 


I have not the correct figures, but I am informed forty men | tem of government. This should be avoided, as far as possi- 


getting them to return. What are the disasters of 1864 
attributable to? I answer, in a great degree, to a lack of 
money. Likewise the recent disasters in Detroit and Brooklyn, 
to the same cause. In my brief and humble experience I have 
learned that the only power unscrupulous employers will 
respect is the power of money. 


| ble, by all communities, especially trade organizations, as 


they have more to fear from its baneful effects than any 
other. 

The suspension of several of the Subordinate Unions of 
molders, for non-payment of tax and assessments, answers, 
to some extent, the statement that they are willing “ to be 
taxed sufficient to support one another.” 
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Secretary Troup asks, “Are all the printers, or nearly all, 
members of Typographical organizations?” I will say, as 
far as this city is concerned, the printers have a very pros- 
perous Union—with a membership of over nine hundred, 
and but few good, reliable workmen outside of it. The 
molders whom Mr. Troup presents as an example for other 
trades to emulate have about the poorest. They have their 
Unions here, and, last month, they only reported about one 
hundred and twenty-five members. I do not rejoice over 
this; on the contrary, it is a source of great regret to me to 
know that any man is outside of his trade organization, and 
I look upon him as so much dead wood, lying in the road to 
impede the onward progress of labor reform. 

There is an item which Mr. Troup has neglected to mention, 
and that is, that every Union of molders, through its repre- 
sentative, has a voice in all the strikes, having the privilege 
of voting yes or no, which is not accorded to us by the new 
unconstitutional constitution and accompanying documents 
of the National Typographical Union of North America. 
Nor has the President of the Molders’ International Union 
the power to stop payment from strikers, when he, in his 
judgment, thinks proper. 

In conclusion, I confidently look forward to the day (be- 
lieving that it is not far distant) when all workmen will 
shake from their loins the shackles which ignorance and 
cowardice have bound around them, and when they will rise 
higher in the scale of humanity, occupying the exalted posi- 
tion intended for them by the Great Architect of the universe. 

With due respect, | am, yours truly, 
Tos. J. CHOATE. 


— —-_—- -<S-o— 


THE FIRST ADVERTISEMENT. 

The first known newspaper advertisement is one which 
refers to the theft of two horses. It is contained in an early 
number of a paper called the Impartial Intelligencer, pub- 
lished in the year 1648. It was inserted by a gentleman of 
Candish, in Suffolk. After this these notifications were very 
few and far between for several years, until we approach the 
era of the London Gazette. Here, for some time, they 
assumed no very definite form, consisting merely of a short 
official notice, in italics, at the end of each Gazette, and not 
headed with the title of “advertisement.” One of the first 
called by thjs name in this paper is contained in the number 
for May, 1667. It is sufficiently remarkable to deserve resus- 
citation, and runs as follows: 

An Advertisement.—We are, by His Majesty’s command to give 
notice that, by reason of the great heats that are growing on, there 
will be no more touching for the evil until Michalmas next, and 
accordingly all persons concerned are to forbear their addresses till 
that time. 

In Chambers’ Journal, in an article on “ Early Newspaper 
Advertisements,” it is stated that charging for advertisements 
commenced at a very early period. <A few at first might 
have been inserted gratuitously, but the revenue flowing 
from this source was so obvious a consideration that the 
practice soon began of charging a fixed sum for each. 

In the Mercurius Librarius, a bookseller’s paper, it is 
stated that, “To show that the publishers design the public 
advantage of trade, they will expect but sixpence for insert- 
ing any book, nor but twelve pence for any advertisement 
relating to the trade, unless it be excessive long.” The next 
intimation as to price is in the Jockey’s Intelligencer, which 
charged one shilling for each, and sixpence for renewing. 
The Observator, in 1705, charged one shilling for eight lines ; 
and the Country Gentlemen’s Courant, in 1706, inserted ad- 
vertisements at twopence per line. The Public Advertiser 
charged, for a long time, two shillings for each insertion.— 
London City Press. ' 
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ENGLISH JOURNALISM. 

A London correspondent has the following in relation to one 

point of practical difference between English and American 
journalism : 


In America it is customary among journalists to place the 
name of the editor at the head of the paper. This is not only 
not done here, but the utmost care is taken that the outside 
public shall know nothing whatever as to who edits this or 
that journal. Thus, I doubt if there are fifty persons in 
London, outside of the literary men of the metropolis, who 
know who write the editorials of the leading papers, or who 
even manages them. The individuality of the editor is rarely 
or never disclosed ; and, all things considered, I feel satisfied 
‘tis the better way. It serves to prevent those personalities so 
common in American journalism, and gives a dignity to the 
profession it could hardly otherwise attain. 

To see an editor of any leading paper here you must first 
have an appointment with him by letter, and, unless your 
business is important, this is not easily obtained. You may 
go to the office a thousand times and never once get a glimpse 
of him, unless this formality has first been gone through. 
And this reminds me of an incident which happened at the 
Times office the other day to a gentleman who came over 
with me in the steamer, and who had an important paper 
which he wished to bring to the notice of the Government. 
For this purpose he called at the Times office and asked if he 
could see the editor. The clerk in attendance asked if he had 
an appointment with him. Our friend answered in the nega- 
tive, but that he wished one. The clerk inquired his busi- 
ness, and our friend answered, telling him what he wanted. 
The clerk listened, and then laughingly remarked that our 
friend evidently did not understand the peculiarities of English 
journalism, or he would not have requested to see the editor 
on business like this. He never saw visitors on matters of 
this kind at all, and never saw any one unless by special ap- 
pointment, and on matters of grave importance. Our friend 
left in high dudgeon; but he knows now what he did not 
know before—that editors in England occupy a very different 
position from what they do in America. 


ooo, 

WE have before us the October number of the Biblio- 
graphical report of Arts and Letters, Italian and foreign 
publications, edited and published by M. Blase Moretti, of 
Turin. The following is the table of contents: 


A list of the different works printed in Italy; Periodical works 
and newspapers; Calling of the editor upon all Authors, Editors, 
Typographers, Booksellers, etc.; New publications of newspapers, 
periodical works, collections, and various works published by M. 
Moretti, in September, and other works to be printed; Works of 
foreign editors, French, Spanish, Swiss, German, Belgian, Ameri- 
can, English, Portuguese, Lrisk, and Scotch periodicals and news- 
yapers; Necrological list of Typographers, Editors, Writers, Paper 
fanufacturers, Booksellers, &c., who died in September; A New 
Printing Machine; Correspondence; Daily report of Commercial 
and Industrial Italian and Foreign advertisements. 


We recommend to our readers, and especially those who 
make Sciences, Arts and Letters a specialty, to provide them- 
selves with this publication, which M. Moretti distributes 
gratis to all those who apply for it. The address is 28 Rue 
d’Angennes, Turin, Italy. 

a oe + 

PROBABLY the oldest book published in this country is now 
in the possession of Gen. J. W. Phelps, of Vermont. It is a 
dictionary of the Aztec language, and was printed in the city 
of Mexico in 1571—nearly fifty years before the landing of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth, and more than thirty years previous to 
the establishment of the colony at Jamestown, Va. 
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THE NEW YEAR, 

The old year, with all its pleasant memories and its vain 
regrets, has passed away, and the New Year is before us, 
bright with promises of youth and hope. Now, as often be- 
fore—how often!—we greet it as a bearer of prosperity and 
happiness. Happily, the Great Ruler, in his goodness, has 
implanted hopefulness in man’s nature; and this gift bears 
him up under sorrow and adversity, and enables him to 
achieve success that otherwise could only be accidental. 

With the beginning of each year we look forward to a 
brighter future, make new resolutions, anticipate innumer- 
able pleasures, and resolve to avoid the errors of the past. 
How often do our fairest hopes prove fruitless! How often 
are our best resolutions forgotten! How often are the errors 
of the past repeated! 

Yet Hope, though betrayed, still resides with us; resolu- 
tions often broken may yet become sacred ; errors long con- 
tinued may yet be corrected. And, standing by the grave of 
the old year, let us resolve to lead a better, purer, and more 
useful life in the year and years to come. 

Not only to the great paramount objects of man’s existence, 
but also to the small details of life, should our efforts for im- 
provement be directed. Whatever tends to lead man toa 
higher appreciation of the “toil and the task he has to do,” is 
worthy his thoughtful attention, and earnest endeavors for 
its accomplishment. To those engaged in our own noble 
calling we especially address ourselves. 

There are many evils and grievances in the printing busi- 
ness which could easily be abated and corrected did the 
parties most interested address themselves earnestly to the 
task. Let employer and employed join heart and hand in an 
endeavor to promote each other’s interests and welfare, and 
the end is achieved. We shall then be able toset an example 
worthy to be emulated by all trades. 

It gives us much pleasure to be able to record the fact that 
during the year just closed there has been more harmony in 
our trade than has existed for many years past. There have 
been comparatively few “strikes,” and a marked increase in 
the friendly intercourse and good feeling between employer 
and journeyman. 

It would prove a source of mutual benefit if those engaged 
in our printing establishments were to meet occasionally for 
social enjoyment. It is astonishing how quickly our preju- 
dices vanish when we come to know each other more 
intimately. We do not think that the dignity of the em- 
ployer would suffer, or that the journeymen would be inclined 
to take advantage of such an intimacy. It would tend to 
round off the rough edges of each in their daily intercourse 
with the other. 

Our readers need hardly be told that we issue this month 
a double number; but if we are expected to speak when 
deficiencies occur, we may be allowed to allude briefly to 
extra service. Our excuse is the pressure of important 
matter which may not safely be delayed. 


We commence in this number of the CrrcuLAR a history | 





of “'The Printers of Philadelphia,” written by a gentleman 
of our city who is well qualified for the task. It is intended 
to cover all who have been, or are, prominently connected 
with the printing business and newspapers of this city, and 
we shall esteem it a favor if any one in possession of reliable 
data in reference thereto will forward it to this office. 

Besides the historical sketch of Philadelphia printers, and 
other items of special interest and fitness, this number con- 
tains an essay on a topic not only vital to all printers, paper- 
makers, book binders, and other trades connected with the 
mechanics of literature, but of the first importance to the 
whole reading community. Such of our exchanges as may 
choose to copy the latter article will please not neglect to 
credit the same to us. 

Much of our space during the past six or seven months has 
been occupied by communications from Local Unions in 
reference to the action of the National Union at Memphis. 
All that was sent to us upon that subject was placed before 
the craft, along with our own views, which were given, not 
in any spirit of opposition, but because we believed an error 
had been committed which would prove detrimental to the 
interests of the trade. 

In conclusion we would say, looking back upon the past 
year, that we have endeavored to forward the interests of all 
connected with the “Art preservative of all arts.” In the 
future, as in the past, we shall ever keep before us the words 
of the illustrious dead—“‘justice to all, malice towards none.” 

To our friends through all sections of our great and glori- 
ous country we send the greetings of the season, and wish 
them a prosperous and happy New Year. 

- Bad. Sate : 
FARMER, LITTLE & CO.’S SPECIMENS. 

We invite attention to the specimen-sheet of the beautiful 
ornamented type of Messrs. Farmer, Little & Co., of New 
York, which will be found in this number of the CiRCULAR. 
The series of Rimmed Black will be found to be almost, if 
not quite, complete ; having had two sizes added, viz.: Two- 
line English and Four-line Pica, both of them as beautiful 
and artistic as the first two sizes shown. Our printers will, 
doubtless, appreciate the efforts of Messrs. Farmer, Little & 
Co., by sending in their orders. 

+sce- - 

THE Rural New Yorker says, an editor who occupied a 
room in a hotel absented himself from town for a night. 
The house being crowded with guests, the obliging landlord 
put a stranger into the editor’s bed. This kindness the un- 
grateful fellow requited by scrawling upon a piece of paper, 
which he left on the table, the following rhyme: 


‘«] slept in an editor’s bed last night, 

And others may say what they please ; 

I say, there’s one editor in the world 
Who certainly takes his ease. 

When I thought of my humble cot away 
I could not suppress a sigh, 

But, thought, as I rolled in that feathered bed, 
How easily editors lie.” 

+ocoe-r 


NAPOLEON read the proof of his “ Lite of Cesar” twenty- 
seven times. 
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PHILADELPHIA TYPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
The Thirty-seventh Anniversary Supper of this organiza- 
tion was held on Saturday evening, January 4, at Stokley’s 
Dining Rooms. The President, Mr. H. J. Durborow, pre- 
sided, and after a few opening remarks, in a happy strain, 
called upon Col. Page, whom he referred to as being one of 
the Society’s oldest and most valued friends. The Colonel 
responded, and passed a high eulogium on the usefulness of 
the Society, referring especially to the good accomplished by 
means of its Beneficent Fund, and concluding with a most 
pleasant sketch of his early association with printers. 


We were then called on, and our CircuLAR referred to in | 


flattering terms. But speaking is not our forte, and we got 
out of trouble by toasting our friend, Mr. Eugene H. Munday, 
as the author of the Historical Sketch of the Society which 
has appeared in our pages. Mr. Munday responded in a most 
appropriate speech, in the course of which he gave a brief 


sketch of former Anniversary Suppers, cited a number of | 


toasts given in days gone by, and claimed that this was the 
Sixty-fifth Anniversary of the organization of the Society 
instead of the Thirty-seventh ; the present organization being 
a continuation of the old one. At the conclusion of his 
remarks he read, most effectively, a poem which was delivered 
on a similar occasion, in 1545, by its author, Mr. John L. 
Henderson. 

Mr. J. E. Jackson, of the Ledger, gave a capital imita- 
tion of a Scotch bailie proclaiming the opening of a fair; Mr. 
John L. Henderson recited Barbara Fritchie, in admirable 
style, and Messrs. Perry, Steele, Reed, Overand, Col. Page, 
and others enlivened the proceedings with choice songs. 

Mr. Alexander M’Leester responded most happily to a 
toast complimentary to the Type-founders of the city, stating 


in the course of his remarks that he had been engaged forty | 
years, boy and man, in making the little leaden pieces, by 


means of which the friends around him had been able to 
convey to mankind the high and holy thoughts of the greatest 
men. He referred pleasantly to the annoyances of a type- 
founder’s life, laying special stress on the numerous orders 
for small quantities of “sorts,” and concluded by thanking 
the printers of Philadelphia for the kindly manner in which 
they had received his endeavors to provide them with good 
tools. 

The company separated at an early hour, after one of the 
pleasantest evenings that we have passed for a long time. 

Prior to the Supper, the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 


President, Hugh J. Durborow ; Vice-President, Jno, N. Hallowell; 
Treasurer, Nathan 8S. Hale; Secretary, James Bleloch; Assistant 
Secretary, Horatio W. Robertson; Steward, William L. Bryan; 
Beneficent Fund Committee, Charles Brigham, Eugene H, Munday, 
Samuel H. Fell, Thomas Nicholson, Wm, B. Eckert. 





AT a printers’ festival, held in Lowell, Mass., the following 
toast was presented: “The Printer—the master of all trades ; 
he beats the farmer with his Hoe, the carpenter with his rules, 
and the mason with setting up tall columns; he surpasses the 
lawyer and doctor in attending to his cases, and beats the 
parson in the management of the ‘devil.’ ” 


ais — —— — ————eEeEeEeEee—eee 


| NEW YEAR’S DINNER TO EMPLOYEES. 

Mr. William Mann, Printer, Stationer and Blank Book 
| Manufacturer, of this city, gave a “New Year’s Dinner” to 
| his employees on the 2d inst., at his printing establishment in 
| Ledger Place. 

| The main room, ninety by one hundred feet, was cleared 
sufficiently to enable a table to be spread capable of seating 
one hundred guests. The table presented a beautiful appear- 
ance, owing to the personal supervision of Mrs. William H. 
Mann. Turkeys, roast. beef, oysters, and other delicacies 
of the season were in profusion. 

Mr. Mann and his son, William H. Mann, did the honors of 
the table, and were assisted by other members of the family. 
| Among the invited guests present were Rev. Dr. Randolph, 
pastor of the Baptist Church at Eighth and Spring Garden 
streets, Dr. T. J. Bird, and a number of professional and 
business men. 

Some eighty persons, male and female, sat down to the 
sumptuous repast. Rev. Dr. Randolph invoked the Divine 
blessing, after which full justice was done the viands which 
had been so tastefully spread out before them. 

Neither wine nor malt liquors were served, but of milder 
beverages there was an abundance. Excellent as was the 
banquet, the entertainment which followed the removal of the 
cloth was still better. The health of the founder of the house 
was given in a bumper of lemonade, and speeches were made 
by him and his sons in response; which were followed by 
sentiments and speeches from the guests. 

Mr. Mann deserves to be remembered, inasmuch as out of 
the abundance of his means he has contributed to the enjoy- 
| ment of those in his employ. May he receive the reward of 

“one who loves his fellow-man.” 


AES A Sana 
THE CHICAGO PRINTERS, 


We clip the following from a recent number of the Chicago 
Daily Tribune: 


Some four or five years ago an enthusiastic member of the Typo- 
graphical Union made a small donation to the Chicago Historical 
Society, upon the conditions that it should be placed at interest until 
it had reached, with accumulations and additional donations, the 
sum of $2,000, when the interest annually arising from it should 
be applied to the purchase of works relating to Typeera ohy (and 
| kindred arts) and Bibliography, and that the works upon these sub- 
| jects should be classified in a separate collection and known as the 
** Printer’s Library,” and the endowment fund therefor named the 
** Printer’s Fund.” The Historical Society, in pursuance of its well- 
known policy of gathering the representative of all interests, ac- 
cepted the donation upon the conditions specified, and additions have 
since been made to it, and it is now accumulating at the rate of ten 
per cent. per annum; and it is thus rendered certain that in thirty- 
tive or forty years from now the required fund will be obtained, and 
a library will thusin time be gathered which shall be unique in its 
character. A contribution of ten dollars from each member of the 
Typographical Union, with what could easily be obtained from other 
members of the craft, would at once raise the fund to at least $5,000, 
or two and a half times greater than has been proposed. 

Besides the laying of the foundation for an endowment of an un- 
dertaking so creditable to the printers of this city, other work in its 
| behalf has been meg eng Partial or complete files of Typo- 

graphical journals have been gathered me ey ae A arranged, as well 
as a large amount of materials relating to Typographical Unions—so 
that in these two respects the collection is the largest in the country. 
Several type-founders have given and others promisegtheir specimen 
books—so that the progress of this portion of 7’ typographique 
promises to be well illustrated. The Western Book Manufacturing 
Company, corner of Washington and Dearborn streets, have recently 
| donated three large and handsome ‘scrap books” to this library, 
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one devoted to ‘‘ Excerpts” from newspapers and periodicals, the 
second to ‘* Cards and Specimens,” and the third to ‘* Typographical 
Unions.” The library already includes Thomas’ History of Printing, 
(very scarce and valuable,) The American Printer, Adams’ Typo- 
graphia, and many other valuable publications, while a gentleman in 
this city is collecting works for this special purpose, which will 
become a part of the ‘“ Printers’ Library,” whenever a sufficient 
interest is manifested in the enterprise to give him any encourage- 


ment to part with them. It is to be hoped that the printers will at | 


once take hold of the enterprise, and place it upon a proper footing. 
The Historical Society is about to move into its own new fire-proof 


building, where its valuable collections are, to all human knowledge, | 


entirely free from destruction, It has always pursued the liberal 
policy of making access to its collection free to all, and of giving 
place to the literature of all interests. 

Will not the Typographical Unions throughout the country 
assist the promoters of the above enterprise by forwarding to 
the Chicago Historical Society copies of their Constitutions, 


By-Laws, and every document issued by them? We are | 


assured that every thing of the kind will be of value, and will 
be fully appreciated. We can easily imagine what an olla 


podrida that “ Union” serap-book will contain—what a collec- | 


tion of working permits, travelling cards, election tickets, rat 
circulars, &c., will be gathered there. Let us, by all means, 
make this “ Printers’ Library ” a proper representative of our 
Typographical Unions, by placing there a copy of every pub- 
lication emanating from them. 

Address, Historical Society, corner of Ontario and Dear- 
born streets, Chicago, Ill. 


-2-o- 


PAPER AND PRINTING. 


In 1860, according to the report of Manufactures, published 
by the Secretary of the Interior, the number of paper manu- 
factories in the United States was 555. Of these, New 
England had 204; the Middle States, 273; the Western 
States, 54; the South, 24; the total product was, in value, 
$21,216,802. This is a greater production than England and 
France gives. The increase since 1860 has been very large. 
Seven tons of paper, per day, have been made at some of the 
largest mills in this country. The articles which have been 
used for paper are cotton and linen rags, cotton waste, also 
flax and hemp waste, and that from rope and cordage facto- 
ries, and coir juice from South America, hay, straw, stall 
refuse, wood of several kinds, corn husks, mulberry leaves, 
bark, canes, feeds. 

The first paper mill erected within the present limits of the 
United States was built by an ancestor of David Rittenhouse, 
at Roxborough, Pennsylvania, in 1693; the second mill was 
built at Elizabethtown, New Jersey, in 1728, during which 
year the mill in Massachusetts was built at Olneysville, 
Rhode Island ; and at Hempstead, Long Island, another mill 
was erected in 1768, which is still in operation. The first 
mill established -west of the Alleghany mountains was built at 


Fayetteville, Pennsylvania; and a mill erected in Dalton, | 


Berkshire county, Massachusetts, in 1802, has ever since been 
the centre of a very extensive paper business. 

The working up of wood for paper stock has, among the 
great variety of articles used for paper material, been tried at 
many mills, with the result, probably, of there being mills 


established finally for the sole purpose of working up of wood | 


for paper stock. Some mills have tried wood in the machinery 
used for other usual paper waste, with not the best success. Of 
the use of wood, however, for paper, in mills specially fitted 
for it, and to great advantage, there can be no doubt. In some 
districts forests have been trimmed out with special reference 
to leaving trees to be made into paper. 
a ——— 
Leavenworth, Kansas, has six daily papers. 
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LONGFELLOW AT HOME. 

A correspondent, writing from Cambridge, to an exchange, 
says the poet Longfellow lives in a large, square wooden 
house, with nothing especially attractive about it. It stands 
| back from the street, its front in full view, looking over 
| Charles river. Near it, at the side, a few trees and bushes 
| relieve the open space. This is the house known as Wash- 
ington’s Headquarters; and here, for many years, has lived 
Henry W. Longfellow. The house seems full of him. ‘The 
spacious rooms are furnished with unostentatious luxury ; 
elegant literature is freely strewn about; pictures, engravings 
| and miscellaneous works of art adorn the walls and grace 

the mantels. The library, on the second floor front, ex- 

presses the occupant. It is a large, sunny room, filled with 
| books in all languages, that seem to have fallen into their 
places at the bidding of the muses. Here sits the poet. Mr. 
Longfellow was always a poet to look at—in form, feature 
and expression, a poet. Lawrence's portrait, engraved for the 
small blue-and-gold edition of the poetical works, gives an 
admirable idea of his head and countenance in his finest 
mood—though not in its domestic aspect. Since the fearful 
death of his wife, the outward man of the poet has altered 
much. The step is less buoyant than it was, the bearing less 
| joyous, the look less elate. The florid man has matured into 
an exceeding mellowness of dignity. Ripe and rich looking 
he always was—exquisitely neat in dress, and exquisitely 
elegant in person—though always animated by a suspicion of 
foppery. But now he has attained a wonderful completeness 
of expression. His aspect is that of a bard in the full wealth 
of his genius. His beard grows white and thick beneath his 
chin, looking more like a deep lace ruff than any thing else. 
His voice is melodious as an organ, and his features, hand- 
some as ever, have been touched with new lines by the action 
of thought and sorrow. His manners are very beautiful, and 
he carries about him that indescribable atmosphere that 
marks the perfectly cultured gentleman. 

ees ” 
SUBSCRIPTIONS BECEIVED DURING THE PAST MONTE. 

We acknowledge the receipt of the following sums for subscription 

to the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR: 





Montgomery Union, per G. W. Johnston....... $5 00 
Burlington (Iowa) Union, a T. B. White..... 1 00 
i hee FC Se 1 00 
A. C. Aabacock, Now Werks ec cccc.cowceccccese 1 00 
Be AO Hr 95 08a 5 chs vere cepnernsgsers 1 00 





Secretaries of Unions remitting for subscriptions, will please send 
Money Orders through the Post Office. 


sooo 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


At a printers’ festival in Minnesota, Judge Goodrich made 
a speech, in which he referred the invention of printing to a 
higher antiquity than is usually ascribed to it. He under- 
took to prove that the patriarch Job knew all about it, by 
| quoting from the following passage: “Oh, that my words 
were not written! Oh, that they were printed in a book, 
that they were graven with an iron pen, with lead in a rock 
forever!” The Judge considered this undoubted evidence 
that Job understood the art of writing, printing, engraving, 
| stereotyping and lithographing. He mentions them in their 
| regular order, as they have been discovered. This is proba- 
bly the origin of the term “ Job Printing.” (?) 


AN editor, puffing air-tight coffins, says: “No person 
having once tried one of these coffins will ever use any 
other.” 


| AN editor having served on a jury is so full of law that he 
| cheats himself. 


Ir is asserted that Henry Ward Beecher went to Canada 
to reside in order to copyright “ Norwood.” 
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eee Dian _ - . ‘ - has announced in a cireular dated December 2d, that he has pur- 
fur Postmaster General says that the number of dead chased the Standard establishment, and as soon as arrangements can 


letters has diminished nearly one million during the past pe completed, will assume entire control. 
year, and that this gratifying result is attributable to the use The entire force of the New York Herald, including editors, re- 
of envelopes with a request for the return of unclaimed porters, and correspondents, is said to number about two hundred 


. . . men. 
letters directly from the post-office to which they are ad- The Washington correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette is General 
dressed. It is estimated that fully fifty millions of these | Boynton. t 
envelopes were used during the year, the Department fur- The rumor is that the Chicago Republican is soon to undergo an- 


other change of proprietorship. 
Frank Leslie is the publisher of ten papers, magazines and alma- 
y edi F i sr-table bei ™ ‘ ie aka | Macs. : 
AN editor at a dinner-table being asked if he would take Sylvanus Cobb has written over fifty miles of stories for the New 
some pudding, replied, in a fit of abstraction, “Owing to a | York Ledger. 


nishing about one-third of the number. 


crowd of other matter I am unable to find room for it.” There are one hundred Republican newspapers in the South. 
The profits of the St. Louis Democrat the past year were 850,000. 
HorRACE GREELEY recently used the words “Jupiter Bonner is said to realize over $150,000 a year out of the Ledger. 
y ae he Age eee cakees | a ' aa Mark Twain is in Washington, whence he will write for the Alta of 
I luv ius ‘ =m an editorial artic le, and the y appeared next San Francisco, and send occasional letters to the New York Tribune, 
morning in print as * Inspector Phineas. The salary of Horace Greeley ($7,500), as editor-in-chief of the 


~ oles P , .| Tribune, is much the highest paid in New York. 

AN ink can be prepared by means of hydro-fluorate of The Selma, Ala., Republican has suspended publication, 
ammonia and hydrochloric acid, properly thickened, with A Republican daily paper is to be started in Biddeford, Me. 
which ineffaceable characters can be traced on glass with a Miss Susan B. Anthony is in Washington soliciting subscriptions 


pen. Its use in marking bottles, graduating tubes, &c., will we haat ~ Ce eer nee te ent te ee ene 
be evident to every one. among the members of Congress. 
” Alfred Clark Hills, of the Chicago Tribune, died recently of con- 
Mr. PULLUP, coming home late, “pretty full,” finds the | sumption, at the age of thirty-six, He was formerly connected with 
walking very slippery, and he exclaims: “ V-v-ery singular, | the New York Evening Post. 


rhenaver ws Shane 9 5: Dine, et innary sida There are eight newspapers published by colored men in this 
wheneve r bas 4 freezes it allus freezes with the slippery side country. The New Orleans 7ribune has the largest circulation— 
up. Singular! 10,000 copies daily. 
= ‘ 4 F ——— An American weekly newspaper is to be started in Paris. 
A DOWN-EAST paper in pufling up a certain soap, says it is The St. Louis Republican has made a fortune for half a dozen of its 
the “best ever used for cleansing a dirty man’s face. We have | proprietors, and is still very profitable. 
tried it, and therefore we know.” Daniel O’Connel O'Neill, the editor of the Pittsburgh Dispatch, 


has brought suit for defamation of character against the Sunday 
To render paper water-proof, dissolve eight ounces of alum | £¢ader of that city, and lays ae detriment at $10,000. 


; , . > : Mr. Shepherd, yr . BR. so. h 
and three-quarters of white soap in four pints of water; in Pe Soy —— Se. Ran gureaaees 
another vessel dissolve two ounces of glue in four pints of F. H. Underwood, the first editor of the Atlantic Monthly, and once 
water. Mix the two solutions and make the mixture hot. . — of the Boston press, is now Clerk of the Supreme 

ve : “ : Sourt in that city. 
Immerse the paper in the mixture, then hang it up to dry, or Frederick Hudson, managing editor of the New York Herald, 
pass it between cylinders. The alum, soap, and glue form a | began in that office as a messenger boy at a salary of two dollars per 
sort of artificial covering, which protects the surface of the | week. 


paper from the action of water, and to a certain extent from | ,,Colgnel A.D. Streight, of Libby prison, fame is endeavoring to 
fire. This paper will be very useful for packages which may The Argus, the first daily paper in Cheyenne, D. T., appeared 


be exposed to the inclemency of the weather. October 24. . 
a . 4 " ‘ | William E. Stocking, of the Hartford Courant, has gone to Detroit 
[HE editor of a paper in Maine has lost his wallet, con- | to manage the Post. payee i 

taining a torn three cent scrip, two postage stamps that | The bill of Thomas W. Knox, on his return from his round-the- 

. ’ ‘ fen tens : . world voyage for the New York Herald, was $5000 in gold, which that 
hadn’t been used but once, and a Confederate one dollar bill. journal promptly paid. As only ten of his letters were printed, they 

Aw ait : — onl . aati ,p | Cost the Herald $500 each in coin. 

AN editor in Illinois having engaged a new reporter, All the English and two of the German dailies in Cincinnati are 

received the following as his first effort: We are informed | yery prosperous. The Commercial is said to have made $150,000; 

that the gentleman hoo stood on his head under a spile | the Gazette, $75,000; the Enquirer, $50,000 ; and the Times me in 
driver for the purpos of havin a tite pair of butes druv on, —_ p- pne y— guote te Po ae C4 me 
shortly afterward found himself in Chiny, perfectly nakud |“ {¢ is stated that the Democrats of New York city propose to raise 
without a cent in his pocket. He writes that it is his inten- | the sum of $250,000 to start a new daily paper, which is to advocate 
shun of returning by the way uv the Paris exposition the claims of the Hon, Geo. H. Pendleton, of Ohio, for the Presi- 
’ . : dency. 
+<0@-> A new paper is announced to appear at Terre Haute, Indiana, on 
the first of this month. It will be edited by three women, 
NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


One hundred years ago there were, in all, four newspapers in the 
The Railway Advance is the name of a neat little sheet, published | sand. 


United States, with a combined circulation of less than two thou- 
tri-weekly by Willis Emery & Co. at Hays City, Kansas, one of the | The Southern Literary Messenger is soon to be revived by Messrs. 
many towns that have sprung up along the line of the Union Pacific | Wedderburn & Alfriend, at Alexandria, Va. 


Railroad. | Within the past ten years nine evening papers have failed in Cin- 
Dr. C. H. Ray, for eight years previous to 1864 editor-in-chief of | cinnati. 
the Chicago Tribune, and occupying the position of editorial writer Calvin W. Starbuck, proprietor of the Cincinnati Times, recently 
on the same paper for two or three months, has purchased an interest | refused $250,000 for his paper. 
in the Chicago Evening Post, and assumed editorial charge of that | Nearly two hundred newspapers of all kinds are published in New 
paper, York city. 
In San Francisco there are twelve dailies, one tri-weekly, and forty- The Lansinburgh (N. Y.) Gazette, founded in 1798, celebrated New 
Ss Part of the latter are printed in French, Spanish, and | Year’s by the purchase of new type. 
talian. 


Three thousand two hundred and forty-one German papers are 
published in Europe. 

The Boston Advertiser is now the largest paper issued in New Eng- 
land, and the Hartford Courant ranks next in size. 

Of the 143 newspapers in Iowa, 111 are Republican, 27 Democratic, 
5 temperance, 1 legal, and 1 educational. 

E. F. Pillsbury, Esq., who is understood to have controlled the | 
political department of the Portland Maine Standard from its start, 


columns of the New York Independent as editor. This contradicts a 
report that Mr. Tilton had left that paper. 

. Dwight Thacher, for the past two years one of the chief 
editorial writers on the Evening Telegraph of this city, is about to 
return to his old home in Lawrence, Kansas, to revive the Lawrence 
Republican, which was the leading Free State none during her early 
history, and was destroyed by Quantrell and 


terrible massacre at Lawrence in August, 1863. 


| Theodore Tilton’s name now appears at the head of the editorial 
‘ . 
| is guerillas in the 
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‘TEE PRESENT case PRICES OF PAPER. 


The following table of prices of paper is corrected monthly | 
by Charles Magarge & Co., wholesale paper dealers, Nos. 30, 
32 and 34 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia : 

January 4, 1868. 











Note pape © RID GION vs caviactewctvencses onescned 42\,@ — per pound. 
SUPER oc cnccccncecsdédscesccsocecece --. 30 @ 40 
66 OOMRMGM. c cece ccicsccoscccces ccces -- 25 @ 28 66 
F oolscap and Quarto to first class.. — 66 
= BEPOT. . ccrcccccscccccces @3i% ‘* 
66 “6 common @— ed 
Flat c aps and folios, first claas.......cccccccccce 33 @ 35 ‘6 
GRPORs. ccc cceeccctsccccccccs 29 @ 31 “ 
Non ance Candb cndhdcvad tadmrdonenss 24 @ 27 % 
CoMMON NEWS, StFAW, KC... ...ccecccccccccccecs 13 @ — 66 
Good news, rag 14 @ — a6 
Fair white book.... 17 @ 18 as 
bs 5b h6sdewedic cb bicrdscetscotocesons 20 @ — 66 
Sized and calendered book 21 @ 23 66 
Extra sized and calendered, plate and map..... 28 @ 32 66 
I kn bitin bsaitdciictvendons évdesies 14 @ — 66 
OG DAA OWENG 4 5:6.0.6006 060 08050.006 6000 sev edecocemoss 1l4@ 6s 
OID os. 5.0 5sss do css ceeds Cosdb ers ueeesees the ve ll,@ 13 66 
BARGAIN COLUMN. 
A TWO-REVOLUTION HOE CYLINDER’ PRESS. BED— 
36x52. Cheap. 
HALF MEDIUM GORDON. Price $250. 
Ruggles rotary card and bill-head press. As good as new, Price 
$150, 
GORDON CYLINDER, in good working order, can be seen in 


operation if desired. Price, 8600. 

Lot Chases—various sizes—wrought-iron. 

One Super Royal Newbury Press. Bed 24x33. 
order,—nearly new. Price 8600. 


Lot of Ste reotype Blocks—various sizes. Cheap. 
One medium Cylinder Press, nearly new. Price, #1,100. 
One Folio Post 66 “ Price, 8700. 


One superior Hand Pre madbntien: 
One half medium Babcock. 
One entire office suitable for 7 column paper. 





TO PRINTERS AND LITHOGRAPHERS. 






= ’ 
— a a 


690 CuestnuT St. .C HILADS | 


Spocial Attention Given to Engraving Blocks for Colored and Tint-Work, 
Blocks Buled for Chocks, Envelopes, &c. 





FOR SALE, 


A HOE FOUR-CYLINDER ROTARY PRESS, 


IN PERFECT ORDER. 
WILL PRINT A PAPER 29 BY 42- 
Also, SUFFICIENT BREVIER, NONPAREIL, AND AGATE 
TYPE, STANDS, CASES, AND OTHER MATERIALS. 
All of the above 
accommodating terms, For particulars, address 


HAGAR & CO., 
68 Gold street, New York. 





FOR SALE. 


ONE EIGHT-CYLINDER ROTARY PRESS, 
IN SPLENDID CONDITION. 
LARGE CYLINDER TAYLOR, 
Bed 46 by 31. Price $2,200, 
ADAMS HAND PRESS, 38 by 52. 
Apply to 


ONE 
Also, one CHEAP. 


FARMER, LITTLE & CO., 
Type Founders, New York. 








In good running 


have been very little used, and will be sold on | 


| DuBUQUE, 


PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


| List of Officers of the National and Subordinate 
Typographical Unions. 


NATIONAL UNION. 
Joun H. OBERLY, of Cairo, Ill., President. 
D,. C. Morris, of Memphis, First Vice President. 
W. J. Hammonp, of New Orleans, Second Vice President. 
ALEXANDER TRovuP, of New York, Rec. Secretary and Treasurer. 
W. W. Mayserry, of Philadelphia, Corresponding Secretary. 


SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 


[The Corresponding Secretaries are requested to note any errors in names 
of officers and furnish a correct list for publication.] 
INDIANAPOLIS, No. 1.—President, A. D. Stevens; Vice President, S. 
T. F. Wright; Cor. Sec., F. Richards; Rec. Sec., F. M. Pickett; 

Fin. Sec., J. Schley; T reasurer, W. F. Gilkison. 

PHILADELPHIA, No. 3.—President, Thomas Murnane ; 
dent, 5. H. Staats; Rec. and Cor. Sec., H. J. Durborow ; Fin. Sec., 
S. D. Carter; Treasurer, J. Welsh. 

CINCINNATI, No. 3.—President, W. B. Williamson; Vice President, 
J. Barnes; Rec. Sec., W. A. Beasley; Cor. Sec., G. Runyon; Fin. 
Sec., E. F. Bigler; Treasurer, J. W. Sullivan. 

r, No. -4.—President, J. Parr; Vice President, M. 

ec., G.Baker; Cor. Sec., A. H. 

d art; Treasurer, J. W. Snow. 

Cc OLU MBU 8, No. 5.—President, M. W. Hammond; Vice President ; 

» Be Boring; Rec. Sec., J. P. Stockton; Fin. Sec., R. W. Kerr, 
Cor. Sec., B. F. Lincoln; Treasurer, J. F. Turney; Librarian, J. 
Miller. 

New York, No. 6.—President, T. T, Sutliffe ; 

Aabacock; Ree. Sec., H. 8S. Smith; Fin. 
Cor, See., G. A. Sandaver; 
Trustee, T. J. Conklin. 

Pirrspure, No. 7.—President, Thomas W. Wright; 
George Armor; Ree. and Cor. Sec., Henry P. 
W. B. MeCord; Fin, See., R. W. W right ; 
Wayt. 

Sr. Lours, No. 


Vice Presi- 








O’Brien ; 
Van Patten; Fin. Sec., N. 


Vice-President, C. A. 
Sec., John Vincent; 
Treasurer, R. O. Harmon; Fund 


Vice-President, 
‘Ashe ; Ass. Sec., 
Treasurer, Andrew 


8.—P route nt, S. B. Potter; Vice President, D. J. 

Hayden; Ree. c. 8. Pp ike; Cor. See., J. ©. Macaulay; Fin. 
Sec. T. Nagle; Ire vagure r, J. N. Barker. 

Burra.o, No. 9.—President, R. B. Lyon; Viee President, W. M. 
Cone; Ree. Sec., G. N. Bowers; Cor. Sec., W. H. Featherston; 
Fin. Sec., W. Flay; Treasurer, B. D. Vilas. 

LOUISVILLE, No. 10.—President, Wm. J. Kelly; Vice Preside 4 
James A. Peck; Ree. Sec., James A, Coste ilo; Fin. See., L. 
Bell; Treasurer, Geo. Beatty. 

Mempuis, No. 11. anal resident, 
Hollister ; Rec. Sec., Wm. F. 
Treasurer, Chas. Wilson. 

BALTIMORE, No. 12.—President, J. W. Cherry; Vice President, J. 
F. Chesney; Rec. Sec., J. F. Swaim ; Cor. Sec., J. W. Cooper; Fin. 
Sec., J. S. Mills; Tre asurer, J. Stites. 

Boston, No. 13.—President, P. E. Hayes; Vice President, M. R. 
Walsh; Ree. Sec., Charles R. Stobbs ; Cor. Sec., C. J. Young; Fin. 
Sec., A. H. Brooks; Treasurer, 8S. D. Hancock. 

HARRISBURG, No. 14. —President, G. F. Weaver; Vice President, J. 
Ferguson; Rec. Sec., Geo. S. Sharp; Fin. and Cor. Sec., Harry 
Slep; Treasurer, a D. Kinneard. 

CHicaao, No. 16.—President, G. W. McDonald; Vice President, 
Judson Graves; Rec. Sec., Wm. H. Bailey; Fin. Sec., 8. E. Pinta ; 
Cor. Sec., J. Newton; Treasurer, W. L. H. Owens. 

New OrvEans, No. 17.—President, John J. Rivera; Vice Presi- 
dent, Isaac George; Rec. Sec., John B. Latour; Cor. Sec., Wm. 
J. Hammond; Fin. Sec., J. C. White ; Treasurer, R. F. Hall. 

Detroit, No. 18.—President, Silas M. Risher; Vice President, N. 
W. Healy; Rec. Sec., J. Morley; Fin. See., Rowland Hill; Cor. 
Sec., W. W. Williams; Treasurer, Wm. F. Moore, 

NASHVILLE, No. 20. —President, R. H. Barry ; Vice President, H. > 
Haselden; Rec. and Cor. Sec., J. R. Tabler ; Fin. Sec., P. € 
Price ; Treasurer, J. J. McDaniel. 

SAN FRANCISCO, No. 21.—President, J. F. Brown; Vice Presidents, 
T. W. Lockwood, Sam’l E, Brown; Rec. and Cor. See., L. C. Stil- 

ley; Fin. Sec., J. M. Hurd; Treasurer, D. Damrell. 

No. 22.—President, Ralph Sawyer; Vice President, E. 

M. Abbott; Ree. Sec., Wm. H. Turnbull; Cor. Sec., Daniel C. 
O'Regan; Fin. Sec., Chas. E. Thomas; Treasurer, T. J. Harron. 

MILWAUKIE, No. 23.—President, J. F. Hanly; Vice President, P. 
Garvey; Rec. See., G. E. Davis; Cor. Sec., G. A. Cooley; Fin. 
Sec., G. T. Eddy; Treasurer, F. Theleman. 

PETERSBURG, No. 26.—-President, Jordan Stone; Vice President, 
Thos. E. Owen; Rec. Sec., Richard B. Barham ; Fin. See., Chas. 
E. Wells; Cor. Sec., Richard E. Hawks; Treasurer, J. K. Verell. 






Henry White; Vice President, W. P. 
White; Fin. See., Geo. E. Hawkins; 
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MOBILE, No. 27.—President, James Risk; Vice President, W. P. 
Barlow ; Rec. Sec., N. T. Gray; Fin. Sec., J. F. Cothran; Cor. 
Sec., G. W. Stoddard; Treasurer, R. E. Jones. 

GALVESTON, No. 28.—President, M. Duncan; Vice President, C. H. 
Scanlan ; Rec. and Fin. Sec., James W. Golledge ; Cor. See., Ed. 
A. Ferris; Treasurer, John H. Stoner. 

PEORIA, No. 29.—President, O. A. Redman; Vice President, Louis 
Handschu ; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Ash. Riley; Fin. Sec., H. K. Tidd; 
Treasurer, I. L. Cochran. 

MonTGOMERY, No. 31.—President, A. P. Prince; Vice President, 
J. Jacob ; Fin. and Cor. Sec., N. F. Jones; Treasurer, J. Smith. 
PROVIDENCE, No. 33.—President, D. J. Scannel; Vice President, 
W. H. Barbour; Rec. Sec., H. A. Brown; Cor. Sec., G. Whelden ; 

Fin. Sec., D. A. Sherman ; ee ba Boyle. 

COLUMBIA, No. 34.—President, J. Call; Vice Preside nt, John 

-. me Sec. and Treasurer, Ractes z. Wells ; Cor. Sec., H. N. 
Umiyn. 

JACKSON, No. 37.—President, J. McGill; Vice President, J. Mc- 
Caughey; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. Winkley; Treasurer, J. W. Fite. 

SAVANNAH, No. 38.—President, A. B. Hazzard; Vice President, E. 
Otto; Rec. Sec., Cor. Sec. and Treasurer, J. F. X. Devine. 

Sr. JoserpH, No. 40.—President, Peter Nugent; Vice President, C. 
W. Blakely; Ree. and Cor. Sec., J. F. Schlagle ; Fin. Sec. and 
Treasurer, E, A. Siceluff. 

AvuGusta, No. 41.—President, J. M. Judge; Vice President, L. P. 
Ashby; Ree. Sec., J. M. Weigle; Cor. Sec., A. F. Pendleton; 
Treasurer, J. Evans Frost. 

LEAVENWORTH, No. 45.—President, James wh Vice President, 
Charles Mansfield ; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Wm. C. Mitchell; Treas- 
urer, Geo, W. Davis. 

SACRAMENTO, No. 46.—President, John D. Yost; First Vice Presi- 
dent, A. M. Thomas; Second Vice President, C, T. Ingham; Ree. 
and Fin. See., J. D. Young; Treasurer, G. N. Parker. 

say HAVEN, No, 47.—President, 8. H. Harris; Vice President, T 

Pitman; Ree. and Fin. See., F. L. Grumman; Cor. Sec., J. P. 
Tyrrell Treasurer, W. C. Wells 

ATLANTA, No, = —President, W. Hy. Bailey; Vice President, C. W. 
Wells; Kec., Cor. and Fin, Sec., 8. W. Grubb ; Treasurer, T. OC. 
Wilkinson. 

Denver, No. 49.—President, C. French; Vice President, O. G. 
Howland; Ree. and Cor. Sec., A. W. Barnard; Treasurer, H. M. 
Hulett. 

BURLINGTON, No. 0.—President, Jos. Utter; Vice President, T. A. 
Donahue; Rec., Cor. and Fin. Sec., T. B. White; Treasurer, A. 
Coburn. 

Troy, No. 5 





—Pre sident, O. B. Smith; Vic ° President, H. D. 
Soule ; Re , E. Me Mahon ; ; Cor. Sec., W. C. Gillies; Fin. Sec., 
H. Wheeler; Tre ‘asure r, ©. Mackey. 

RALEIGH, No. 54.—President, Josiah Jones; Vice President, Wm 
M. Brown; Ree. See., J. C. Pitman; Cor. See., J. C. Marcom; 
Fin. See., T. J. Weddon. 

" nee usk, No. 55.—Preside ont, J.P. Stanton ; Vice President, H. 

ty my! ; Rec. Sec. H. Fryer; Cor. Sec., H. B. Smith; 
r in. See. . H. Berdine; "Treasure r, W. R. Briggs. 

DAYTON, wo 51.—President, W.H. Rouzer; Vice President, D. P. 
Boyer; Ree. Sec., O. C. Wheeler; Cor. Sec., H. C. Osborn; Fin. 
Sec., J. P. Pflaum; Treasurer, Oscar Langford. 

Quincy, No. 59.—President, E. M. Broughton; Vice President, Albert 
Demaree ; Rec. and Cor. Sec., T. J. Hiers; Fin. Sec., G. Frost; 
Treasurer, R. S. Russell. 

SPRINGFIELD, No. 60.—President, W. Kochran; Vice President, > 
Davis; Rec. Sec., J. Figaro; Cor. Sec., F. Hudson; Fin. See., C. 
E. C umming ; Treasurer, T. S. Van Veghton. 

CAMBRIDGE, No. 61.—President, L. A. Whittier; Vice President, 
D. Olenn; Rec. Sec., E. Miles; Cor. See., N. Benney; Fin. Sec., 
J.C. Brown; Treasurer, Charles Coolidge. 

Utica, No. 62.—President, C. W. Warren; Vice President, J. J. 
Jones; Ree. Sec., W. W. McDermott; Cor. Sec., J. Cooley, jr. ; 
Fin. Sec., J. E. De Forest; Treasurer, D. E. E lis. 

ToLepo, No. 63.—President, J. H. Wood; Vice President, Frank 
X. Belanger; Ree. and Cor. Sec., C. M. Berry ; Fin. Sec., Marcus 
Knight; Treasurer, Daniel Mynihen. 

LAFAYETTE, No. 64.—President, Harry C. Smith; Vice President, 
E. H. Kimberly Rec. and Cor. Sec., A. D. Rowe; Fin. Sec., 
L. R. Thompson ; Treasurer, D. A. James. 

Wasnor, No. 65.—President, J. H. Russell; Vice President, J. 
Booth; Rec. and Cor. See., 8. C. Leonard , Treasurer, H. Trayser. 

OswEGo, No. 66.—President, C. Morrison; Vice President, bD. W. 
es Ree. Sec., H. H. Herron; Fin. See., F. C. MeBratney ; 

Cor. See., E. L. Chapin; Treasurer, H. D. Warner. 

LANC ASTER, No. 70.—President, W. Kieffer; Vice President, J. A. 
Wolfenberger ; Ree. Sec., H. E. Carson; Fin. Sec., J. Smith; 
Cor. Sec., S. F. Shindle; Treasurer, W. B. Strine. 

TrentToN, No. 71.—President, J. Briest; Vice President, H. S. 
Swing; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. MacCrellish ; Fin. Sec. and Treas- 
urer, B. C. Lanning. 

Hartrorp, No. 72.—President, Victor 0. Loomis; Vice President, 
J. F. Fier; Rec. and Cor. See., J. Wilson, jr.; Fin. Sec., W. R. 
Goodnough ; Treasurer, John Lalor. 

LAWRENCE, No. 73.—President, O. W. McAllister; Vice President, 
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G. G. Sawyer; Rec. and Cor. Sec., 8S. H. Suter Fin. See. and 
Treasurer, E. P. Harris; Librarian, H. Leis. 

Cairo, No. 74.—President, John P. Fagin; Vice President, D. L. 
Barton ; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E. Summers; Fin. Sec., John Sex- 
ton; Treasurer, Mill. Morrin. 


| PORTLAND, No. 75.—President, 8S. A. Strout; Vice Presidents, A. M. 


Kimball, T. J. Burgess ; Ree. Sec., W. H 
H. Ford; Treasurer, I. Cobb. 

Erie, No. 77.—President, W. J. Winfield; Vice President, Thos. 
Connell ; Rec. and Cor. Sec., L. R. Johnson ; Fin. Sec. and Treas- 
urer, M. A. Quinn. 

Fort WAYNE, No 78.—President, C. L. Thomas; Vice President, H. 
Bonn; Cor. and Rec. Sec., H. Wells; Fin. Sec., E. B. Smith; 
Treasurer. C. L. Thomas. 

WHEELING, No. 79.—President, A. H. Burtt; Vice President, J. T. 
Rice ; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Milton J. Smith; Fin. Sec., William H. 
Cochran ; Treasurer, W. J, Johnson. 

Kansas City, No. 80.—President, Royal C. Gould; Vice President, 
G. C, Jones ; Rec., Cor., Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, O. D. Austin. 
ALEXANDRIA, No. 83.—President, H. M. Foltz; Vice President, W. 
F. Ridwell; Rec. and Cor. Sec., B. C. White; Treasurer, P. L. 

Schriftgiesser. 

Macon, No. 84.—President, O. N. Dana; Vice President, J. T. 
Harrison; Rec. and Cor. Sec., J. H. Smith; Treasurer, R. R. 
Ricks; Fin. C = , G. Dunlop, A. Miles, W. M. Eastman. 

Sr. Joun, N. B., No. 85.—President, H. Finlay; Vice President, J. 
Se aton ; Rec. and Fin. Sec., F. A. Lugrin; Cor. Sec., R. Willis; 
Treasurer, J. 8. Mitchell. 

Norrouk, No. 86.—President, A. P. Bennett; Vice President, Wm. 
H. McFarland; Ree. Sec., Irvin Foote; Fin. Sec., Wm. Evans; 
Cor. Sec., Charles McCoy; Treasurer, Joseph E. Doughty. 

Houston, No. 87.—President, Frank Hall; Vice President, W. T. 
Tiller; Rec, Sec. and Treasurer, James W. Golledge ; Cor, Sec., B. 
Harrington. 

HANNIBAL, No. 88.—President, M. V.B. Cagney; Vice President, A. 
H. Lacy; Ree. and Cor. Sec., F. L. Marsh; Fin. Sec., W. W. 
Prescott; Treasurer, Chas, Waelder. 

Ric HMOND, No. 90.—President, J. T. Vannerson; Vice President, C. 
R.C - Ackerly ; Ree. Sec., 8. C. Curry; Fin. Sec., R. D. Grantland ; 
Cor. Sec., W. 0. Cammack ; Tre a L. H. Fore. 

LITTLE Roo K, No. 92.—Pre side nt, H. Woolford; Vice President, 
Geo. Murphy; Ree. Sec., R. M2Clinton ; Cor. Sec., T. W. Ham; 
Fin. Sec., W. A. Briley; Treasurer, W. H. Windsor. 

Poveukererste, No. 93.—President, J. Cotter; Vice President, J. I. 
Gill; Ree. Sec., L. Hermanece; Cor. Sec., John Albertson; Fin. 
Sec., John H. Voorhis; Treasurer, Luther B. Hart. 

ALLENTOWN, No. 94.—President, A. J. Helfrich; Vice President, T. 
Diehl; Secretary, C. B. Zander; Treasurer, B. F. Gangerave; 
Finance Committee, W. E. Schwartz, 8. A. Good. 

He.ena, No. 95,—President, J. H. Morison; Vice President, T. R. 
Smith; Ree. and Cor. Sec., H. C. Wilkinson; Fin. Sec. and Treas- 
urer, D. 8. Stanley. 

Se_ma, No. 96.—President, T. B. Mason; Vice President, W. L. 
Anthony; Ree., Cor., aud Fin. Sec., Franc. A. Duval; Treasurer, 
R. M. Waddell. 

MonTreaL, No. 91—President, William Wilson; Vice Presidents, 
Thomas J. Finn, James Walsh; Rec. Secretary, Edward Ferns; 
Cor. Secretary, Peter A. Crossby; Fin. Secretary, M. Corcoran; 
Treas., Stephen C. Kyte. 

Norwic i, No. 100.—President, Amos B, Cranston; Vice President, 
Ambrose Higgins; Treasurer, Homer Bliss; Rec. and Fin. Sec., 
A. C. Maleolm ; Cor. Rec., A. A. Sparks. 

CotumBtia No. 101.—Washington, D. C.—President, Geo. A. R. Me- 
Neir: Vice President, Thomas Rich; Sec. and Cor. Sec., E. Mac- 
Murray; Fin. Sec., A. T. Cavis; Treasurer, W. R MeLean. 

NEWARK, No. 103.—President. G. D. Wallace; Vice President, J. 
Reeves; Ree. Sec., Samuel Toombs; Cor. See., James O, Smith ; 
Fin. Sece., S. O. Peck; Treasurer, J. H. Mattison. 

New A.uBany. No. 104.—President, Aug. M. Jackson; Vice Presi- 
dent, L. A. Woodward; Ree. and Cor. Sec., E. F. Catley; Fin. 
Sec. and Treasurer. J. N. Windstandley. 

Easton, No. 106.—President, E. E. Rinn; Vice Presidents, W. A. 
Conahay, G. B. Strickland; Secretary, J. P. Correll; Treasarer, 
W. H. Weikheiser. 

Virernta Crry, (Montana) No. 108 —President, H. J. Norton; Vice 
President, D. S. Stanley ; Ree. and Cor. Sec,, T. W. Greene ; Fin. 
Sec, and Treasurer, Charles Cobb. 


. Cushing ; Cor. Sec., C. 





JAMES D. MOORE & CO., 
STEAM ENGINE BUILDERS and MACHINISTS 


30 and 32 HUDSON STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


&F-All kinds of PRINTERS’ WORK carefully executed at Reasonable Rates. 
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E RICHARD MAGEE, 


| 
| 
bs 316 Chestnut Street, 
; 
| | PHILABELPHIA, 
: | MANUFACTURER. 


—— Pe a 


Printers wanting Envelopes, will find tt much to their advantage 


| to send their orders to Magee’s Manufactory. 


oem 


ENV ELOPES, NO. 5, which is Letter size, from $1.25 to $5.00 
per thousand. 


[iad 


BILL-HEA DS, any size or quality of paper, at the lowest prices. 
BLANK BOO ESS made to order at short notice. 
PRINTERS’ CARDS at the lowest prices. 
LETTER, NOTE & CAP PAPER supplied in any 
| quantity to suit Printers. Also MOURNING PAPER, with Envelopes to match. 


: AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN FOR 


CARTERS COMBINED WRITING AND COPYING INK. 
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OFFICH, «“PRINTHRS’ CIRCULAR.” 


R. 8S. MENAMIN’S, 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


36 Etudson Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENCY FOR 
POTTER, HOE AND TAYLOR DRUM CYLINDER & COUNTRY NEWSPAPER PRESSES. 


BRANCH OF'F'ICE, 


DEGENER & WHILER’S “LIBERTY” JOB PRESSES. 





Fl al? De ittttig, cocec<se<cececcesececccssesnconstbibantonentebitepastensncdenielaiinalline : coscseamecoqneoseeqassecsoe cocesasos socccenageoccsoese chlipecseccoiibccnaillasliitesaecceos $560 00 
Quarter Me@dium,,......c.-cserecssesssrreees nneenesanneesessssnsenensansnsanseneeneessensnessnenseeesseesneseseneeeranecaneescneansesecenssemanenaneeeeeseneesenanenennceecees 432 50 
LKighth Medium, (Card end Bill-head,).crccscccsssescescossessncctabinceccoserecesccesssese ceveeeoes cesses cocsonecccccsesceccosenesse sessecestecsesceesesateerecccscs Sf 256 00 


GEORGE MATHER’S SONS CELEBRATED BLACK AND COLORED INKS. 
CHARLES ENEU JOHNSON’S HAND AND POWER-PRESS NEWS INK. 


Type, Stands, Cases, Cabinets, Galleys (Brass and Wood), Rules, Metal and Wood Furniture, Reglet, &., furnished in 
the shortest time and at the lowest rates. 


Bronze and Metal Peat. 


nicheny RRR, Fei. cy SER cpp ensse viens caps ect egbneeninsdertnteipamal $8 00 per as ound, 
A IN iediansh ss hay chia daub ea sicdapiakaeitgas ibi-sntin ohana beastie etaas aera hanami ee 6 25 
¥ OF RIDE MRI datestenhscu dies canhlbhavabidiieskeshauntch + viiseonss ago upkenhhaheetmaadibaiiiadaia eas sacnnniineinnel aa - 
" Oe Sas aedilic th eetrtine ok idee nar adinsadniag abhi neea kabel aemareretaden dieu acnes cana osvecsvey, Oe “ 


Greengold, Lemon, Orange, Fire, Crimson, Copper, Lilac, and Silve r Bronzes at the above prices, according to numbers. 
Also, Lining Bronzes, for Japanners, Painters and others. 

Yellow Metal Leaf, fine, per bundle RUSE AMM seas adiviencwcecshcences saeseevetoncoseocnsuvnsthttigst laa ae $5 00 

. . common, per bundle, 2 50 


Pe eereseceeesses 


White Metal Leaf, per bundle, 
Large quantities at reduced rates. 
BRONZES AND METAL LEAF sent to any part of the Country by Express, on receipt of the money; or sent 
“C, O. D.” with cost of collection added. 


PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS AND OTHERS USING BRONZE 


Will save FIFTY PER CENT. by purchasing bronzes from the undersigned. 


R. 8. MENAMIN, 
(Formerly Franklin Place.) 36 Hudson Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHARLES MACARCE & CO., 


Wholesale Dealers in 


Paper, and Paper Makers’ ; hon eone oa 


Warehouse: 380, 32 and 34 South Sixth Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 












































THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER TO THE TRADE THE FOLLOWING: 












MAP, PLATE AND PRINTING PAPERS, Census.......+0.-. 18 ~~ 26 —25 — —_ 
Cx er Plate Paper .........cccccccesee ose ‘ izes 1 weights. Check Folio....173¢ by 24 g—15 and 2 8. 
Tinted Plate Paper...... ee —s POli0.. sensed? by 22° —12, 14. 16, 18, 20, 22, and 24 Ibs, 
Lithograph and Map Pz pe “ “ Crown. cote by 19 —20 and 22 lbs. 
Sised and Supet Calondered Paper... ‘a 0 Flat Cap. by 17 —12, 14, 16, and 18 Ibs. 
Card Pape PP nee cecccccee coves cssecesee seecce sy ~ es by 16 —12 and 13 Ibs, 
Printing Paper of all grades. “ 66 a by 15 — 9 lbs. 
Seaerens Sastwere That = " CAP, LETTER, NOTE and BLOTTING PAPEBS, &c. 
Hardware and Manilla in Rolls. 
Tympan Rolls, 24, 26, 28, 30, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inch. Folded Cap, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Drafting Paper in Rolls, 36, and 40 inch. Flat and Folded Quarto Post, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Fine Glazed Colored Papers, all sizes and weights. Folded Note, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Colored Papers suitable for Posters, Packet and Commercial Post, plain, 

Packet Note, plain and ruled. 
BLANK BOOK PAPERS. Engine Sized Papers, 1744 by 28—30 lbs. 
Comprising best makes of the following sizes: rT “ “ "16 by 26-20, 22, 24, and 26 Ibs, 

Imperial. ...........23 by 31—65 Ibs. 9 ” - 17. by 22—17 lbs. 
Sup. Royal.........20 by 28—53 Ibs, Envelope Paper, 20 by 25—18, 20, 22, 24, 25, 30, 35, and 40 Ibs, 
Royal, ....... ..19 by 24—45 Ibs. Blotting Paper, 19 by 24—40, 60, 70, 80, 100, “end 120 Ibs. 
Medium.. ..18 by 23—25, 30, 32, and 36 Ibs. Tissue Paper, white and colored, 
Demy . .16 by 21—22, 24, 26, and 28 lbs. Bond Papers, yarious sizes. 
Extra Folio........19 by 24—24 Ibs., and 19 by 23—21 lbs. Press Boards, 26 by 40, 24 by 38, and 24 by 29. 





Trunk Boards, Tar Binders’ Boards, Bonnet Boards, Straw Boards, Soft Binders’ Boards. 
PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS.—Imported and Domestic Rags, Bleaching Salts, Wire Cloths, Feltings, Uitramarine., | 
PAPERS MADE TO ORDER AT SHORT NOTICE, AT OUR WISSAHICKON AND HANWELL MILLS. 
CHARLES MACARCE & co. 


eee - —_ 
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LMP ORT, ANT "O 3 . PRINTERS. 








REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


WE ARE NOW BELLING 


RULED BILL-HEAD PAPER, 
Of the various sizes, of best quality white or blue 12 and 14 fb. Flat Cap, ready cut and done up in packages 
of 500, at annexed prices. 


12 lb. CAP. 14 lb. CAP. Fancy Col. 

For 500. Per 1000. For 500. Per 1000. Per 1000. 
4 Sheets, long or broad folio, .................00000: 2 62 5 00 | 3 00 5 75 7 00 
; « os Tt i uinsimnndanalll | 1 40 262 || 1 62 3 00 3 75 
i « io lee | 100 || 188 | 113 || 210 || 250 
i.8 long *  conestisbiantibaaias ene 80 || 144 |i 88 || 1 62 2 00 


On orders for 10,000 assorted, 10 per cent. discount will be allowed. Upon a reduction in prices of paper, 
these prices will be further reduced. 
The attention of PRINTERS is particularly requested to our establishment, as affording facilties for 
supplying every description of RUXED BLANKS to order at very short notice. 
Flat Writing Papers, Envelopes, Printers Cards and Tags in any quantity, at lowest market prices. 


Address all orders to 
THOMAS WW. PRICE, 
506 Minor Street, Philadelphia. — 


VALLEE'’S ELASTIC GUM, 


FOR 


POWER, MACHINE AND BAND PRESSES. 


A SUPERIOR ARTICLE, COMBINING DURABILITY, CHEAPNESS AND DISPATCH. 
WITH THIS ARTICLE THE PRINTER CAN MAKE A ROLLER IN ONE HOUR. 
PRICE, 35 CENTS PER POUND. 

In offering the Elastic Gum to the Trade, the manufacturer can confidently warrant the Gum as superior to any article 
ever offered, having it in use on Hoe Cylinder, Taylor, Potter, and all kinds of machine and Hand Presses, and giving 
general satisfaction. 

The Roller can be used a few hours after taking it from the mould, and at any time in fifteen minutes after washing, 
and having such tenacity, that it is almost impossible to tear it. In fact, it combines everything that is desired in a first- 
class Roller, costing no more than an ordinary glue and molasses Roller. This material works as well in Summer as Winter, 
and can be adapted to any climate. It is put up in cakes for shipping, with printed directions for use, and can be had at any 
of the Type Foundries in Philadelphia. 

Country Printers will find it to their advantage to use Vallee’s Elastic Roller Gum. Particular attention will be 
given to all orders received, and full directions given how to make rollers from the Gum. If the size of the Roller required 
is given, it will be made and sent to any part of the country, and no charge made for boxing. 


F. VALLEE, 34 and 36 Hudson Street, Philadelphia. 


R. S. MENAMIN’S 
| PRINTERS’ FURNISHING WAREHOUSE 


36 Hudson Street, between Market & Chestnut, and 3d and 4th, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


; FOR SALE AT THE LOWEST MARKET RATES 
Cylinder Presses, Black and Colored Inks, Stands, Galleys, Leads, 
Hand Presses, Gold Bronzes and Leaf, Cases, Brass Rules, &c. 


Also, a large assortment of Second-hand Printing Material constantly on hand, and for sale’at the lowest cash prices. 





’ 





Printers will find it to their advantage to call at the office of the “Printers’ Circular,” before purchasing elsewhere. 
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GHORGE MATI [ERS SONS’ 


BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS. VARNISHES, ETC., 


OFFICE, 62 JOHN STREET, NEW YORE. 


_ tun 


BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, per Ib. $1, 2.00, 300, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, per oz___________-____-__- $1, 2.00 | Ultramarine Blue_ ae 50c, 75 
S60 Tak... _..50c, 75c, $1 | Purple Ink, per oz_______________50c, $1, 0 2.00 | Green, poster .-50c, T5e, $1 
Adams or Power Press Cut Ink__ 75c, $1, 2.00 bane, per 1... ._.... . | Green, Fine Light and Dark__________ $1.50, 2.00 
Book and Fine Book Ink_____- "_--400, 50c, T5e Fine Red, per Ib e Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange.____-$1.50, 2.00 
Extra News Ink______-_- i ee - Red, for paper.____- | do do do for posters_75c, $1 
News and Poster Ink _ . ~20c, | Red, for poste rs Gold Size, White or Gold Color ________- $1, 2.00 
Printers’ Varnish.__ 50c to ai. 00 Blue *“ “ Tints of all Shades > __$1, 1.50, 2 00 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, pe r gi allon, $2.50 to 3.50 | Fine Light and Bronze Blue Brown and Sienna Inks__---------~ $1, 1.50, 2.00 





LITHOGRAPHIC INES AND VARNISHES. 


Lithographic Inks, per Ib_____ $2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish____________-___ 60c. to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices 





1c Add 40 per cent. to the LABEL Price of all Inks. The following scale will show the Label 
Prices and the present Selling Prices :— 


LABEL PRICE, 25 3 40 50 75 1.00 1.25 1.50 2.00 2.50 3.00 5.00 10.00 


SELLING PRICE, 35 42 56 


L 








0 1.05 1.40 1.75 2.10 2.80 3.50 4.20 7.00 14.00 





oI 


For Sale by R. S. MENAMIN, 36 Hudson Street, Philadelphia. 
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TYPE FOUNDRY AND PRINTERS’ EMPORIUM. 


ESTABLISHED 1818. 
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EFLACGAR & CO. 
38 GOLD STREET, - - - - - - - NEW YORK. 


eS OLE - >—~<— 








This old-established Foundry, having a large stock and a complete assortment of 
the most modern faces of 


BOOK, JOB NEWS AND ORNAMENTAL TYPE, 


Is prepared to fill orders with, accuracy and despatch. 





PRINTING MATERIAL OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


POWER, HAND AND JOB PRESSES, 


Of all the popular manufacturers, furnished at short notice and at regular rates. 





To Printers and others wishing to purchase, the undersigned will send their Specimen 
| Book on receipt of Forty Cents, to prepay postage; or their “ Book of Selections from 
| Specimen Book,” comprising most of what is necessary in a Country Office, on receipt 
| of Ten Cents. 
| HAGAR & CO. 


No. 38 Gold Street, New York. 
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“LIBERTY” CARD AND JOB PRESSES. 


— 


tor. 


with greater facility than on any other press extant. The impression is powerful and clear, without slur, the register per- 
fect, 


Duross Bros., 
Merrihew & Son, 


E. Ketterlinus, Pr ed J.P, Sarrazin, a Gazett rinting Co., Cincinnati, 0, ’ . ard 

W B. Eckert, . e a8 Schmidt & Trowe, Baltimore, Md. J.F.Uhthorn, . ° ss = e New Albany, Ind. 
E. Manicke, ° ad C. H. Schneidereith, . . “ Bepler & Co., e é “ “ Chicago, Til. 
H. Orr, . ° . os on ** Civiliar & Telegraph,” Cumberland, ‘ C. F. Bradley, . , “ oi Rockford, Ill. 
Neeb, Bauer & Co., . Pittsburgh, “ J.B. Williamson, . . Louisville, Ky. Theodore Winchester, . Marietta, “ | Milwaukie, Wis. 
G. H. Baldwin, . + Corry ‘ Bradley & Gilbert, . . ‘ “ Paine & Long, . ° Akron, eo Lottridge & Seymour, . La Crosse, ° 
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DEGENER & WEILER’S 


eS 








WORLD’S FAIR. PREMIUM, LONDON, 1862. 
‘OOSTt ‘FZ TIHdV AALNALVA 
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DEGENER’S “LIBERTY” PRESSES 


Are carefully and sirongly built in our own Machine Shop. They run with ease, and are not dangerous to the opera- 
The convenient horizontal position to which the bed can be broughé at will, enables the pressman to get at his form 





and the distribution equal to every requirement of the Art. Speed, 1,000 to 2,000 impressions per hour. 
SIZES AND PRICES OF THE “LIBERTY” PRESS: 

No. 2—Card and Circular Press, 7 by it inches imside Chase, . . . . . . $250.00 Boxing, $6.00 

No. 5 Sree Sotion., 10 by 15 inches inside Chase, with Fountain, ee 425.00 = 7.50 

No. 4—Half-Medium, 13 by 19 inchcs inside Chase, with Fountain, ; 550.00 wd 10.00 


4@Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller Mold, one Hand Roller, and two Wrenches go with each Press.-@@ 
The following are a few of tho hundreds of Printers who use the Degener Presses, to whom we refer the Trade: 
° Philadelphia, Pa. C.H. Butt & Co., J. R. Marrs, Danville, Ky. Hollis & Gunn, . 


L. E. Marchand, R. H. Singleton, Nashville, Tenn. Marvin & Son, e 
Prentis & Deland ee 


+ Williamsport, Pa. 


Boston, Mass. 
New Orleans, La. “ “ 





From Seventy-five to One Hundred Presses can be shown in satisfactory operation in this City. 


DEGENER & WEILER, 23 Chambers St., Cor. of Centre, N. Y. 
MANUFACTORY—328, 330 and 332 Delancy Street. 5 HUDRON RTRERT, FET ADELPELA. 


= » 4 
Branch Offices, } 39 WATER STREET, BOSTON. 
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SPECIMEN FROM FARMER, LITTLE & CO... NEW YORK. 


Ornamental Mercantile Printing Design 
Domestic Productions, 


Wational Academy of Printing 
Whe Standard 


Superior Printing Material 


¥ 
LO 


Household Words. 


Monarch of Types 
American 




















SPECIMEN FROM FARMER, LITTLE & CO., NEW YORK. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
SPLENDOR. 1888. 


ORNAMENTAL PRINTER 
NATIONAL. 1868 


THE METROPOLIS 
BRIGHT. 1868 





MODERATE PRICE 
GRAND. 68 
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“THE ART PRESERVATIVE OF ALI ARTS.” 


PHILADELPEIA 
































ESTABLISHED IN 1804 





The subscriber (successor to Charles Johnson, formerly Johnson & Durant, celebrated Printing Ink Manufacturers of 
this city) would respectfully inform Printers and the trade generally that, after numerous experiments and years of the 
closest personal application, he has succeeded in producing an Ink that will defy all competition for density of black and 
quickness of drying, two things which many of the Printing Inks of the day are entirely void of. Its drying properties are 
such, that some of the leading Printers of this city find it unnecessary to “hang up” their printed work, when the paper 
has been slightly wet. 


By the introduction recently of his 


NEW IMPROVED PATENT STEAM MILL, 


his Ink will be found to have no equal for fineness of grinding, and with the agency of his 


| PATENT DLAMPBLILACE, 


he offers a black of greater density and cheaper than any other Ink heretofore made in this country. His Ink at $1.00 
tb. he will guarantee to be superior to any other in the market at considerably higher prices; indeed, it has heen found 
to possess a brilliancy equal to imported Ink at $2.50 # Ib. He would refer to the “‘ AMERICAN SPORTSMAN,” printed 
by Lippincott & Co., with his Ink. 

The subscriber keeps constantly on hand a large supply of Book and News Inks, Varnishes, &c., and is prepared to fill 
the largest orders at the shortest possible notice. PRICES:—News, 30 cts. # Ib. A reduction made to large consumers 
and agents. Book Ink, at 50, 60, 75, 1.00 $1. His Ink, made expressly for Hoe’s FAST CYLINDER PRINTING 
MACHINE, he guarantees to be a superior article for that purpose. He has also an Ink for the finest Card and Wood Cut 
Work, at $2 @ 3 } Ib. that cannot be surpassed by the very best English or French. however high their price may be. 

Your order is respectfully solicited. 


Proprietors of Country Newspapers will find it to their advantage to give him a call before purchasing elsewhere 


| CHARLES ENEU JOHNSON. 
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PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 
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PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


ALFRED M. COLLINS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


BLANK AND ENAMELED CARDS, 


Warehouse, 506 Minor Street, above Fifth, 


Philadelphia. 
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PRICE PER THOUSAND CARDS. i Card Sheets, 22x28, per 100. 
Quality. Nos. 1/23/)31|.4/) 5 | 5) 6 | 6| 7 .|No.4W ( i $7 50 
| ee | ee ee oe nl eloeioen|| 6 fF do do 8 50 
No. 4 White China, 60; 80 901121351451 75175255 “ 8 do do 11 00 
“« 6 do do 70| 88 951 25:1 561 622 10210300 “ 9 do do 14 00 
“« 8 do do 90'1 151 351 702 002 202 702 703 80 “ 4 Colored China, . 9 00 
“ 4 Colored China, . 72, 951 121 381 701 802 252 25312 “ 5 do do 10 00 
“* 5 do do 801 001 201 501 802 002 402 403 50 “ 8 do do ‘ 13 00 
“ 8 do do 1101 351 602 002 372 623 103 104 62. “ 1 do _ Railroad, 21 00 
“ 1 Extra Railroad . . 2 102 623 103 804 604 906 006 008 40 “ 1 Extra Colored R: silroad, 26 00 
* 1 Colored Railroad, . 1 702 202 623 103 804 005 005 006 8 “« 34 Blanks, 7 50 
“ 34 Blanks, ” 65 85 951 201 451 561 901902 70 “« B do ‘4 9 50 
« 8B do 75 951151 381 701 802 252 253 30) « 2 do 11 00 
“ 1 Extra Blanks, 851 101 251 621 902 102 602 603 70 “ 1 Extra Blanks, ‘ 10 50 
“« 2 do Bristol, 90 1 101 251 621 902 102 602 603 70 “ 2 do Bristol Board, 10 50 
“ A 1,2 ply do 1 251 561 882 312 752 883 623 625 00 “ Al, 2 ply do. 14 00 
“ A1,3 ply do ‘ 1 752 202 623 203 814 105 005 007 00 “ A1,3 ply do. 20 00 
Double Satin Enameled, 1 502 002 252 753 253 50.4 254 256 00 “ Ad, 4 ply do. 26 00 
Fine do do 1 401 802 102 563 103 25.4 254 256 00 Fine Satin Enm’ld, White and Tinted, 17 wl 
Fine Satin Surface 1301 601 902 252 752 90/3 873 875 25 Fine Satin Surface, ; . - 15 00 
Extra Porcelain, 1151 451 752 102 602 703 403 404 60 Extra Porcelain, . 13 50 
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